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British Dyestuffs Progress 


Aw achievement of considerable interest and commer- 
cial importance is recorded in the market news pub- 
lished to-day in our Dyestuffs Monthly Supplement. 
During the month, it is reported, the two outstandingly 
important vat dyestuffs, Indanthrene Brown R and 
Indanthrene BrownG, hitherto imported from Germany, 
have been placed on the home market by Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Ltd., which includes the British 
Dyestuffs Corporation and Scottish Dyes, Ltd. It 
may be remembered, when efforts were being made 
during the war to establish a national dyestuffs indus- 
try, that the production of the fast vat dyes was one 
of the principal problems. Not only is there already a 
considerable range of these important dyestuffs being 
produced in this country in substitution for those 
formerly imported, but the addition just made of the two 
Indanthrene colours indicates the continued advance of 
chemical research and commercial production. In the 
textile industry the fast colours, which at one time 
were regarded as novelties, have now become quite 


common—so common, in fact, that, as our cor- 
respondent neatly puts it, “the consumer is appa- 
rently not impressed with the slogan of colours guar- 
anteed to last as long as the fabric, but is demanding 
a fabric that will last as long as the colours.”’ Not only 
has the enduring quality of British dyestuffs been well 
established, but the pattern cards received and noticed 
from time to time indicate that, in the beauty and 
variety of the colours applied to all sorts of material, 
they suffer nothing in comparison with the best of 
other nations. 

It is curious, in the face of all this progress made since 
the Dyestuffs Act was passed and almost at the very 
moment when the Indanthrene dyes mentioned were 
placed on the home markets, that at the autumn confer- 
ence of the Association of British Chambers of Commerce 
at Plymouth a resolution should be submitted denounc- 
ing the Act as prejudicial to the textile industries and 
as Causing unemployment in them and calling on the 
Government to amend or repeal the Act to enable 
users to obtain dyestuffs at world prices. “* Dyestuffs at 
world prices *’ simply means a free market in dye- 
stuffs and the restoration of the right of unrestricted 
importation. To begin with, since the Dyestuffs Act was 
passed for a definite period of ten years and immense 
sums of money have been invested in the dyestufis 
industry on that guarantee, the repeal of the Act 
would be an open breach of faith with the British 
manufacturers. Moreover, it would be actually penal- 
ising them for their own success, for one of the grounds 
on which the proposal is made is that the British 
industry is now self-supporting. 

Even among those who favour free importation 
this proposal was thought to be too severe, and an 
amendment was proposed calling on the Government 
not to renew the Act in the present or any similar form. 
When the ten years are up, the renewal of the Act 
will be a matter properly open for discussion, and as 
far as one can judge it will be decided with a reasonable 
regard for the future of the industry which it has cost 
so much to bring to its present efficiency. By the more 
responsible spokesmen of the users themselves that 
aspect is fully appreciated, for they recognise, after 
their war experiences, the importance of not being 
left dependent again, either in war*or in peace, on 
foreign makers. That aspect, and indeed the future of 
the British industry, counts apparently for little with 
those who want the Act somehow got rid of, but even 
at the Chambers of Commerce conference, where the 
merchant class is usually well represented, the oppo- 
sition to the Act found little support and both the 
resolution and the amendment were defeated. The 
British makers may now breathe again. 
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The End of the Fuel Conference 
THE World Fuel Conference, just concluded in London, 
was too large in its scope and too varied in its aspects 
for its results to be readily summed up. It has, 
however, demonstrated one or two essential points. 
The first is that power production by the best use and 
treatment of fuel is a world industrial problem, in 
which international exchange of knowledge and inter- 
national standards and classification are essential 
starting points. The conference has shown that 
all nations are faced with much the same questions, 
and that opinion and experience are pointing towards 
certain lines of development. As a result scientific 
and technological attention, instead of being dissipated, 
is being concentrated on a number of recognised prob- 
lems, and it is only a matter of time for fairly general 
agreement on these to be reached. 

A second point of scarcely less importance is the 
emergence of the fuel engineer as an industrial figure 
of very great importance. It is not so long since 
chemical engineering in this country was a term that 
excited a smile; to-day both here and in America 
it is already a recognised science. Fuel is itself so 
wide a field and plays such a tremendous part in indus- 
trial operations that it may well become a distinct 
branch of the engineering profession, and one of the 
most important. And once the need of such specialised 
education is recognised, the field for its development 
rapidly extends. It is, as was pointed out by some 
speakers, not enough to construct the most scientific 
plant while the unskilled manual attendant may be 
in a position to reduce its efficiency by bad workman- 
ship. It has dawned, in fact, upon the leaders of 
industry that the whole science of fuel and power 
needs to be taken up thoroughly, and a new technology 
built up which shall include all who have any part in 
power production. The London Conference has given 
great impetus to this movement and indicated the 
channels into which it may be most profitably directed. 
That at the moment is as much as could be expected. 





The Second Pittsburgh Conference 

Another evidence of the international interest in 
fuel problems is the fact that the World Power Con- 
ference just concluded in London is to be followed next 
month by another notable gathering at Pittsburgh— 
the second international conference on bituminous coal 
convened for November 19-24 by the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology. Ten main subjects have been selected 
for discussion, in addition to addresses of a general 
character by Lord Melchett, M. Georges Claude, the 
French scientist, Professor Fritz Hofmann, the German 
author of the process for making synthetic rubber from 
coal, Dr. F. zur Nedden, of Germany, Dr. Franz 
Fischer, Mr. F. G. Trvon, of the U.S.A. Bureau of Mines, 
and others. The topics to be considered include 
‘ Pulverised fuel,’’ ‘““ Gas production,” “‘ Liquefaction 
and hydrogenation,” “ Fertilisers,” ‘‘ Origin, com- 
position and classification of coal,” ““ High temperature 
carbonisation,”’ ‘‘ Combustion in furnaces,” “‘ Purifica- 
tion and cleaning,” ‘‘ Tars and oils,’ and ‘“ Low 
temperature processes.’” The chief purpose of the 
conference will be to present the results of recent 
studics of coal that have to do with improved methods 
of utilisation and combustion. 


We notice among the British contributors the names 
of Dr. Blythe (Buel Combustion Co., London), Dr. 
E. W. Smith (London), Mr. R. H. Crozier (Mineral Oils 
Extraction, London), Mr. E. C. Evans (National 
Federation of Iron and Steel Manufacturers), Captain 
C. J. Goodwin (London), Dr. R. Lessing (London), 
Mr. Harald Nielsen (London), Mr. Charles Turner 
(Glasgow), Professor Ivor Graham (Birmingham Univer- 


sity), Dr. C. H. Lander (Fuel Research director, 
London) and Dr. F. S. Sinnatt (Fuel Research Board. 
London). 
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The Calendar 





Oct. 
13 | Mining Institute of Scotland: 
General Meeting. 3 p.m. 

13 &| Ceramic Society: Retractory Ma- 
14 terials Section Meeting. 

15 | Institute of Metals (Sheffield Sec- 


Heriot Watt College 
Edinburgh. 
Glasgow. 


University, Shettield 


tion): Sorby Lecture: “‘ Influ- 
ence of Pressure on Rocks and 
Metals.’’ Cosmo Johns. 7.30 p.m. 


15 | University of Birmingham Chemical | University, Birming- 


Society: ‘“‘ Recent Views on the ham. 
Structure of Cellulose.’’ Professor 
W. N. Haworth. 

15 | Institution of the Rubber Industry Blacktriars Theatre 


(Sales Section): ‘‘ Should Rubber 
Salesmen Possess Technical Know- 
ledge. ?’’ Charles Baster. 7.30 p.m. 
10 | Sir John Cass Technical Institute : 
“Evaporation and Heat Transmis- 


New Bridge Street, 
London. 


Jewry Street, Ald- 
gate, London. 


sion.J.’’ Arthur Reavell. 7 p.m. 

16 | Hull Chemical and Engineering | Grey Street, Park 
Society: ‘‘ The Use of the Ex- Street, Hull. 
perienced Chemist in Modern 


Engineering.” 
7-45 p.m. 

17 | Oiland Colour Chemists’ Association: 
Discussion on Colour Standardisa- 
tion and Testing in the Paint and 
Colour Industry, 7.30 p.m. 

17 | Society of Chemical Industry (Nott- 
ingham Section) and Society of 
Dyers and Colourists (Midlands 
Section) : ‘‘ Some Observations on 
the Effect on Dyestutfs of Metals 
used in the Construction of Dye- 
ing Machines.’”” J. C. Grunby. 
7.30 p.m. 

15 | Chemical Society: Ordinary Scien- 
tific Meeting. 8p.m. 


Horace J. Young. 


Royal Society of Arts 
John Street, Adel- 
phi, London. 


University College 
Nottingham. 











Burlington House 
Piccadilly, London 


15 | Institute of Brewing (North of Eng- | Midland Hotel, Man- 
land Section): ‘‘ Surplus Yeast.”’ chester. 
N. C. Beetlestone. 

19 | Society of Dyers and Colourists | 36, George Street 


(Manchester Section) : ‘‘ The Fixa- Manchester. 
ation of Pigments on Textile 
Fabrics.’’ G. E. Holden. 7 p.m. 
19 | Society of Chemical Industry (Liver- 
pool Section): ‘‘ The Rubber In- 
dustry.”” B. D. W. Luff. 6 p.m. 
22 | Institute of Chemistry and Society | 36, York Place, 
of Chemical Industry (Edinburgh Edinburgh. 
Sections): ‘‘Some Problems in 
Colloid Chemistry.”” R. Bruce. 
7.30 p.m. 


The University, 
Liverpool. 
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Dr. T. H. BUTLER, MANAGING DIRECTOR OF THE 
BRISTOL FIRM OF TAR DISTILLERS, WM. BUTLER AND 
Co. (BristoL), Lrp., HAS SUCCEEDED TO THE OFFICE 
OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE BRISTOL INCORPORATED 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE AND SHIPPING. 


ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF THE FUEL RESEARCH BOARD, 
Dr. F. S. SINNATT WAS ONE OF THE BRITISH MEMBERS 
OF THE FUEL CONFERENCE AND READ A PAPER ON Low 
TEMPERATURE CARBONISATION, WHICH WAS REPORTED 
IN LAST WEEK’S ISSUE OF ‘‘ THE CHEMICAL AGE.”’ 


Dr. ROBERT MILLIKAN, WHO WAS PRESENTED WITH 

THE MESSEL MEDAL OF THE SOCIETY OF CHEMICAI 

INDUSTRY AT ITS MEETING IN NEW YORK LAST MONTH, 

WHERE HE DELIVERED THE MESSEL LECTURE ON 
**“ AVAILABLE ENERGY.” 





DipL-Ma. F. zUR NEDDEN, SECRETARY OF THE STANDING 
COMMITTEE OF EXPERTS OF THE FEDERAL COAL COUNCII 
OF GERMANY, WAS A MEMBER OF THE GERMAN DELE- 
GATION TO THE FUEL CONFERENCE AND WILL ALSO 
ATTEND THE PITTSBURGH CONFERENCE IN NOVEMBER. 
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An American Impression of I.G. Plants 
Visits to Dyestuff and Allied Works 


In the course 


of a recent visit to Europe, Professor C. E. Mullin, head of the Department of Textile Chemistry and Dyeing at 


Clemson College, U.S.A., inspected various plants operated by the I.G. Farbenindustrie A.-G. 


In the following article, 


EVERYBODY has heard a great deal, says Professor Mullin, 
about the wonderful I.G. plants in Europe, but no one can 
really imagine just how large, complicated and interesting 
one of these plants is until he has been over it himself. In 
fact, to go over one of the larger plants completely would 
undoubtedly require several weeks of good hard walking and 
stair climbing. To many chemists the most interesting part 
of the plant is its heart, the laboratories. Probably everyone 
has heard about the Bayer Co.’s laboratories at Leverkusen, 
but it is just about as difficult to imagine these laboratories 
and the great variety of their work as it is to picture mentally 
the rest of the plant. 

Leverkusen is located very near to Cologne, and was the 
first one of the I.G. plants visited. The Bayer Co. manu- 
facture a little bit of everything, from headache cure (Aspirin) 
to mothproofing (Eulan), including all kinds and varieties of 
dyestuffs, special chemicals, etc. Each of these products 
requires special control methods, special chemists, laboratories, 
etc., for its manufacturing control, standardisation, testing, 
etc. Besides this, there is the necessity of trying out each of 
these products for new uses or for the special use of some 
particular trade or customer. Add to this the search for new 
products, improvements in present products, new raw materials 
or sources of supply, control of shipments, etc., and you may 
begin to believe that the I.G. has some laboratories at each of 
the large works, the Bayer plant at Leverkusen included. 


The Bayer Company 


It is useless to try to describe either the plant, laboratories 
or products of any plant of the size of the Bayer Co. in any 
one issue of a journal. Many of the I.G. plants extend several 
miles in each direction, covering many square miles of ground 
with large and small buildings of all sizes, shapes, and uses. 
Simply a maze of buildings, pipe lines, railways, chimneys, 
organic odours, and colours, etc. Everywhere you look there 
is something to interest the chemist. They make synthetic 
gems and methanol, synthetic dyes and tanning agents, 
pharmaceuticals, photographic and other fine chemicals, 
rayons, cellophane, wetting-out agents, intermediates, special 
mordants, resins, and even mine coal, etc. As now arranged 
in the I.G., each plant specialises upon one or more lines of 
products instead of making them all. 

One experiment at the Bayer plant that was of particular 
interest to Professor Mullin was upon the fading of colours in 


artificial light. When using a light of very high candle- 
power—say, from 1,000 to 4,000 c.p.—the heating of the 
goods is usually very great, unless some special] means of 
cooling is used. Here the samples were mounted on the 


inside of a rotor revolving at about 1,000 revolutions per 
minute. The diameter of the rotor was about 30 in., and in 
the centre was a 4,000 c.p. incandescent lamp. One day’s 
exposure to this lamp is equal to about three days in sunlight. 


The M.L.B. Plant at Hoechst 


Just as in the case of the Leverkusen plant, the Hoechst 
plant is also equipped with very extensive laboratories for 
every purpose. Of course, here, as elsewhere, there were 
many things of interest, including an apparatus for the appli- 
cation of Indigo to samples of piece goods in the laboratory. 

At Hoechst, Professor Mullin met Dr. E. Herzog. At the 
time, the latter was experimenting with a new Zeiss instrument 
which looked similar to a Du Bosque colorimeter, and which 
may, among other things, be used in about the same way as 
this colorimeter. It may however, be used for the 
measurement and comparison of colour on solid materials, 
such as textiles. Besides an apparatus for accurately regu- 


also, 


lating the amount of light reflected from one sample, it is 
arranged with a number of colour screens, both the Ostwald 
and other systems, so that numerical measurements of each 


he gives an account of his experiences. 


colour reading are possible. By means of the large variety 
of accessories supplied with this instrument it has a wide 
range of uses, largely in connection with the measurement of 
colour, etc. According to Dr. Herzog, the instrument itself 
is very satisfactory for certain work, but for scme types of 
measurements it is very difficult to obtain the uniformity and 
intensity of illumination desired. 


The Naphthol Plant at Offenbach 

On account of the great interest in the Naphthol AS series 
of colours in America, arrangements were made for Professor 
Mullin to visit the I.G. plant at Offenbach, where all of the 
Naphthol AS series are now prepared. Here he met the many 
experts in the manufacture and application of the naphthols, 
including Professor Th. Schmidt. At this plant he saw the 
new blue, produced from Naphthol AS-RS, which is stated to 
be fast to kier boiling and the hypochlorite bleach, and 
therefore suitable for use as toweling stripe effects. There 
were also samples of the new red which is stated to be faster 
to kier boiling, etc., than Turkey Red. 

The application laboratories of this plant were particularly 
interesting in that machines were available for applying the 
naphthols to cotton in all stages of manufacture, from raw 
stock and yarn in hanks, on cheeses or beams, to the woven 
piece goods. Needless to say, this equipment varied quite 
widely, according to the character of the goods to be dyed 
The beam dyeing and other package dyeing apparatus was 
particularly interesting. 


The Badische Plant and Wetting-out Agents 


rhrough the courtesy of Professor Meyer, Dr. Carl Immer- 
heiser and Dr. Resseler, Professor Mullin had the pleasure of 
visiting the Badische plant at Ludwigshafen. This plant is 
the home of the famous Indanthrenes and many other well- 
known dyestuffs. While it is probably the largest of the I.G. 
plants, employing about 30,000 men, as a dye plant it resembles 
most of the others. One dye plant has things arranged in 
one way, while the next plant may have the same on a slightly 
different arrangement ; but, on the whole, one azo dye plant 
resembles another very closely. With vat dyes, etc., there is 
usually more differenc? in apparatus and arrangement. 

At each I.G. plant visited there were some one or more 
things of particular interest, and at the Badische plant this 
proved to be some of the new wetting-out agents and similar 
products about which so much has been heard recently. 
There is a wide variety of these wetting agents, but one that 
was of particular intcrest to Professor Mullin for mercerising 
was Prastabitol BM. This product is added to the caustic 
soda mercerising bath in the proportion of about 5 grams per 
litre, and avoids the necessity of wetting-out the yarn hefore 
it enters the bath. From the laboratory demonstrations it 
appears to work very nicely. 

With regard to Nekal, Professor Mullin states that in 
applying the vat dyes to piece goods particularly, difficulty is 
often experienced due to the formation of a froth or lather on 
the surface of the liquor. This lather is usually full of the 
oxidised vat dyestuff, often called ‘“‘ flowers,’ and where these 
particles become attached to the goods they sometimes cause 
unevenness, etc. A peculiar thing in connection with Nekal 
BX is that on adding about 1 gram per litre to the dye bath 
the froth becomes white instead of deeply coloured by the 
‘“ flowers.”’ This difficulty is more prevalent with some 
dyestuffs than others, particularly Indanthrene Blue RS, with 
which ‘the above was demonstrated. While the above is 
undoubtedly no cure-all for vat-dyeing troubles, it may be of 
some assistance. 

Professor Mullin also saw demonstrations of Nekal AEM ; 
Leonil LE (emulsifying agent); Ramasit (used in water- 
proofing) ; and Laventin BL. 
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The Catechin Problem 


To the Editor of THE CHEMICAL AGF. 
Sir,—Dr. M. Nierenstein (p. 291) chooses to regard the 
question of the constitution of cyanidin chloride as still sub 
judice, although the syntheses of the substance by Willstatter 
and his collaborators as well as by myself and colleagues 
establish the structure of the anthocyanidin decisively. 

Furthermore, we have recently synthesised the actual 
colouring matter of the chrysanthemum, namely, chrysan 
themin, an anthocyanin derived from cyanidin, and the iden- 
tity of the natural and synthetic products was proved by 
careful direct comparison. A similar case, already published, 
is the synthesis of peonidin, a methyl ether of cyanidin. 

In order, however, that the Malkin-Nierenstein epi-cyanidin 
bogey may be put quietly to rest, never to walk again, | 
have asked a celebrated continental organic chemist to repeat 
our latest cyanidin synthesis (Robertson and Robinson) 
and compare the product with that derived from natural 
sources. He has very kindly undertaken the work, and the 
results will be disclosed in due course. 

Dr. Nierenstein refers in his letter to a well-defined yellow 
substance obtainable from natural cyanidin chloride by oxida- 
tion and to the statement of Pratt and Robinson that they 
could not obtain any such product from synthetic cyanidin 
chloride. That is correct, but we get just the same results 
with natural cyanidin chloride, both natural and synthetic 
specimens giving a product, yeliow it is true, but not well 
defined and not crystallisable. The conditions necessary 
for the preparation of a well-defined, homogeneous oxidation 
product have not vet been laid down, but in the meantime 
no differences have been detected between the behaviour of 
natural cyanidin chloride and that of owy synthetic material 
towards hydrogen peroxide and other oxidising agents. 

The reduction of natural cyanidin to dl-epicatechin by 
Freudenberg is therefore a satisfactory prooi of the consti- 
tution of catechin, but if this is deemed incomplete there is 
available for confirmation the reduction of svzthetic penta- 
methyleyanidin chloride and of pentamethylquercetin to a 
methylated catechin derivative. 

Freudenberg’s masterly work in this field carries conviction ; 
the observed molecular rearrangements do not invalidate 
his arguments, but rather strengthen them by completing the 
picture of stereochemical relations and of molecular degrada- 
tions. On -the other hand, the biochemical formation of 
maclurin from acacatechin (Hazleton and Nierenstein, /. 
dimer. Chem. Soc., 1924, 46, 2,100) is readily explicable as 
due to a double benzil-benzilic acid type of rearrangement, 
and “ nothing whatever can be deduced from ,it in regard 
to the constitution of acacatechin.’”’ A similar reaction is 
supposed to be responsible for the formation of citric acid 
from glucose.— Yours, etc., 

ROBINSON, 


wa 


University College, 
London. 


The Chemist and Legal Advice 


To the Editor of THE CHEMICAL AGE. 

Sir,—Ten years of experience in the giving of legal ad\ ice 
has made it quite clear that the Legal Aid Department is 
among the most important of the activities of the British 
\ssociation of Chemists. Through anxiety to obtain a post, 
lack of experience, or of care in considering the exact condi 
tions of the employment offered, chemists have been liable, 
and indeed are still liable, to sign agreements of a very un- 
satisfactory kind. <A large part of our department's activity 
has been concerned with the examination of agreements, and 
the endeavour to impress upon chemists the necessity of 
obtaining legal advice upon documents of this kind. 

Agreements fall roughly into two classes—the standard 
agreement and the specially drawn agreement. The standard 
agreement is, as a rule, reasonably satisfactory, although there 
are some notable exceptions, but that specially drawn should 
never be signed without legal advice. It is as a rule a mistake 
to suppose that precautions of this kind prejudice the appli- 
cant’s chances of obtaining or retaining the post. Employers 
as business men appreciate business methods, and it is but 
reasonable to allow legal advice to be sought upon a legal 
document. Further, it not infrequently happens that some 





inequitable word or clause has been included, as it were, 
without intention, or something may have been introduced 
involving a highly controversial point of law. In such cases 
the chemist, party to the agreement, far from losing, will gain 
by pointing it out. The department has, since its inception, 
examined hundreds of agreements and letters of engagement, 
and in the large majority of cases has been able to give advice 
in doubtful cases which has resulted in more satisfactory 
conditions being obtained. Law and equity not always being 
the same thing, it is always difficult and generally impossible 
to obtain redress after an agreement is signed, and we would 
again impress upon chemists, members of the Association or 
not, that prevention is better than cure. 

In the matter of damages in respect of insufficient notice, the 
department has been singularly fortunate, since the case of 
Madden v. Holland, in carrying its point in all cases without 
recourse to actual proceedings, and it would again impress 
upon chemists that they are entitled to, and ought to claim, 
in the absence of agreement to the contrary, a minimum of 
three months, and in some cases six months’ notice. At least 
20 cases have been dealt with since the test case, and each 
additional one strengthens the precedent already established 
by the Association. ; 

Sufficient has been said to indicate how important is the 
legal aspect of employment, and by contracting to give free 
legal advice to its members the Association is performing an 
important duty to the profession of chemistry.—I am, et 

HENRY T. F. RHopes, General Secretary, 
British Association of Chemists 
‘Empire House,” 
175, Piccadilly, London, W.1. 





‘*Road Surfacing Materials ” 
To the Editor of THE CHEMICAL AGE. 
Sir,—Pray grant me a little space to correct the version 01 
my contribution to the discussion on Mr. Butterfield’s paper. 
This can be done most shortly by rewriting a portion of your 
record, in the current issue, with the minimum of change 
More accurately this should run :- 

“4 : In the end they had adopted the proposal for 
the sake of international harmony, although this demanded 
certain sacrifices on our part, which were paralleled by 
considerable sacrifice on the part of the French in connection 
with ‘ asphalt ’ The only trouble was that there 
was a sharp division between the International and the 
American interpretation of the word ‘ asphalt,’ but this was 
within arm’s length of the phrase ‘ Asphaltic bitumen 
Therefore, although we had not got complete unification 01 
nomenclature, we had the second best thing, namely, th 
clearest understanding of what one another meant. He urged 
the Ministry of Transport to approach the road development 
problem, not only as an engineering problem, but also as 
physical and chemical one, and suggested that if one per cent 
of the Road Fund for one vear could be allocated for scientif 
research upon this side of the problem, we should quickly 
make progress in the desired direction.’’—Yours, et 

PERCY E. SPIELMANN 
London, Oct. 6, 1928. 





Too Many Chemists 

THERE were too many chemists who were chemists only, said 
Sir Gregory Foster, Provost of University College, London, 
in a reference to the University Grants Committee, when he was 
addressing students at the opening of the new session. The 
result was, he continued, that there were a lot of them out ot 
work, but for a chemist who added to his knowledge engineer 
ing, agriculture, bio-chemistry or botany, there were numerous 
appointments waiting ‘IT am continually in the position of 
being unable to fill appointments that I want to fill. I have 
now in my hands the nomination of two very interesting ap- 
pointments—appointments of a kind that I hope will in- 
crease. The man who proposes to make them is a financier of 
world-wide business. He said to me: ‘I want two of your 
young graduates. I do not mind what faculty they are in 
provided they have well-balanced, adaptable minds.’ | 
nominated two very good men, but they are so firm set in 
chemistry that they declined the offer. If there are any two 
graduates here attracted by the offer let them send their names 
tO me,” 
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The Training of Fuel Technicians 


A Discussion at the World Fuel Conference 


On Wednesday, October 3, Section T of the World Fuel Conference in London (Training of Fuel Technicians) and Section | 
Urganisations Concern @ i th the Efficient Use of Fuel dil Industry GIscuss d jointly a number of papers which wei 
summarised in a general report on these subjects 

Sir Robert Hadfield, who presided, recalled the names of facts, before one could make commonsense out of it He 
some of the specialists in this country who had helped the urged that students who were intended to become chemical 


progress of fuel technology, emphasised especially the valuable 
scientific and technical research work carried out by Professor 


W. A. Bone, and stressed the need for research 


Fuel Research 

Dealing with the nec essity for research, he said it was most 
important} for the fuel engineer to realise that unless more 
ctivities prevailed in fuel circles in regard to what might be 

termed the applied side of the subject heat technics—it 
quite pr that the electrical engineer would 
fuel engineer. Emphasising the necessity for 
more exhaustive training of the fuel engineer of the future, 
he said that it had been pointed out that in fue) utilisation 
the major problems fell in the category of heat technology 
Fuel courses in general were designed to train the fuel tech 
niclan whose activities were to be confined to the production 
and combustion of fuel. The heat engineering courses gener- 
ally fell in the engineering side, and were separated from the 
immediate interests of the fuel departments proper. This 
gulf could be bridged by encouraging the establishment of 
heat technology laboratories in which the problems of the 
flow of heat were more particularly studied as distinct from 
the fuel itself. It was most desirable that the various 
universities and applied science departments in the different 
manufacturing centres should be made of real use to their 
local industries, and that there should be installed a new 
department which might well be termed ‘‘ the Heat Tech- 
nology Laboratory,’’ working in association with the Fuel 
Department , 


was 
obable 


| ¢ steal a 
march on the 


Fundamentals Before Specialisation 

As to the essential character of the training of a fuel tech- 
nician, it should comprise a sound fundamental grounding in 
mathematics, physics, and chemistry. It was also essential 
that due attention be given to mechanics, machine drawing, 
heat engines, study of pyrometers, elements of applied elec- 
tricity and the general properties of structural materials, 
refractory materials, economic geology and mineralogy. It 
was necessary for the technician to be an expert experi- 
mentalist. After a brief reference to the activities of the 
various university departments for training fuel technicians 
in this country, and to the organisations concerned with the 
efficient use of fuel, Sir Robert emphasised the statement 
in the paper by Mr. F. Zur Nedden (Germany), to the effect 
that the various organisations in that country supported 
themselves by their own activities. No financial or other 
support was now afforded by the State for the promotion of 
efficiency in the use of fuel and heat in industry. In this 
country much money was spent by the Fuel Research Board, 
and its work had proved of great service. If, in regard to 
any particular subject of technical importance, individual 
ettort could be brought about, or was thought to be useful, 
only when exercised through State control and assistance, 
there was not much hope of real advance and progress being 
effected 

Discussion on the Papers 

In the discussion which followed, Professor J. W. Hinchley 
vice-chairman), said that a fuel technician was a chemical 
engineer who had spent a lot of time in a special study 
of problems connected with fuel. Unless he was a 
chemical engineer he was not capable of handling those 


composite problems which affected equally the chemical 
side and the engineering side. We in this’ country 
were turning out men who had received education on the 


engineering as well as the chemical side, especially in those 
problems which were not considered in either engineering or 


chemical courses, but which came within the subject of 
chemical engineering—and those men were making their 


mark. Engineering was a matter of common sense and reason 
all the time, whereas chemistry often meant the accumulation 


of a number of disconnected and sometimes heterogeneous 


engineers or fuel technicians should study chemistry when 
voung, sav, before the age of 21 or 22, because after that they 
were not ‘capable of learning the array of facts and details 
which it was essential to learn before being able to take 
sound chemical view of any problem. Engineering, on the 
other hand, being of a more reasoning character, could be 
studied later. There were many students who were excellent 
chemists, but were not capable of becoming fuel technologists, 
in the full sense of the term—capable of designing, erecting 
and using a plant in which fuel had to be dealt with. Quite 
a number of students had passed through his hands in the 
past 17 or 18 vears, no two of whom were alike. Educational 
institutions could not carry the education of chemical engineers 
or fuel technicians to the point at which those men could be 
put into a works and could become useful members of the 
organisation ; the works themselves must always do a great 
deal in the training of the men. ; 
Longer Training Needed 

The educational institutions could do the fundamental work 
but could not make men chemical engineers or fuel technicians 
In this connection, he suggested that the period allowed for 
the fundamental scientific training of students was too short 
in specialist training institutions, and he urged that a long 
period be devoted to fundamental training, and a shorter 
period to the special subjects, where the total period of the 
course was only three years. Nothing whatever could make 
up for lack of fundamental knowledge, and a man who had 
merely learned the tricks of a trade at an institution would 
be a greater annoyance than help to industry. 

Mr. W. H. Patchell (Past President of the Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers), said there was a great deal to be done 
in connection with the training of fuel technologists, and he 
was glad that we in this country were really going to put our 
house in order. In support of Professor Hinchley’s plea for 
more attention to be paid to fundamentals, he said that his 
institution, in connection with its entrance examination, 
looked for fundamental training. In a reference to the 
Institute of Fuel, he said that such a young society could not 
be expected to go in for research, but suggested that if it 
would take up the matter of the teaching of fuel technology 
and would see that it was done properly, without itself spending 
money in doing it, it would be a very valuable part of its work 

International Exchange of Ideas 

A resolution was proposed by Mr. J. Roberts to the effect 
that the International Council Should take steps for the 
formation of an International Bureau for the exchange of 
original publications on the treatment of fuel, and that the 
British National Council should take steps for the formation 
of a National Bureau for a similar purpose. Prefacing this 
resolution, which was carried unanimously, Mr. Roberts said 
that an enormous amount of research work on various aspects 
of coal treatment was being carried out in the various countries 
represented in the Conference, and numbers of original 
publications followed each other in rapid succession, so much 
so, that it was a matter of difficulty to keep pace with them 
In order to keep abreast of the times, one had to subscribe 
to several journals, and become a member of too many insti 
tutions. This Conference had proved the immense value of 
an exchange of ideas, and it was for this reason that it was 
proposed to follow this up by continual interchange of reports 
on researches and developments. In each country there 
should be established a clearing house, each member of which 
would notify the committee if and when he intended to 
publish a report or paper. 


An advance copy would be sub- 
mitted to the committee 


for scrutiny, and, if considered 


advisable, the secretary would then notify those members who 
were interested in that particular subject that the paper was 
being published, giving a short synopsis. 

Mr. R. J. 


Sargant (Hadfield’s, Ltd.), agreed that chemical 
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studies must come first in the training of the fuel technician, 
th specialisation in physical chemistry, because he found 
at there had been no branch of his own work in the iron and 
steel industry which had not, at the bottom of it, some reference 
physical chemistry. The major problems in connection 
th the utilisation of fuel in an iron and steel works were 
roblems of the flow of heat, and, therefore, the subject was 

e to which much attention could not be devoted in 
esearch work. Next in importance to the study of physical 

emistry he placed the study ot engineering. The training 
o! the men who took up industrial work immediately they 
lett school, and could not afford to go to a University, but 

hose work was of a technical character, had to be catered for. 
\t Sheffield they were catered for by evening classes, and it 
is the policy of Hadfield’s to encourage their men, after the 
pletion of the first course in their special subjects, to take 
ip engineering as well. Mr. Sargant urged that in any indus- 
rial organisation it was essential that there should be at least 
ne member of the statf whose duty it was to control] the fuel 
ganisation of the works. He believed that one result of 
the fuel conference would be that fuel technics as a subject 
ould occupy a more important position in vocational studies. 
He also suggested that ‘‘ refresher ’’ courses for men who had 
en in industry for some vears would be valuable. 

Protessor C. Padovani (Italy) said that at Bologna a special 

urse for fuel technologists had been instituted; at the 
Polytechnic School at Milan a course of industrial chemistry 
had been instituted for chemical engineers ; and the Society 

Gas Manufacturers in Italy had arranged a six months 

urse for graduated engineers. The matters treated in this 
latter course comprised gas chemistry, gas engineering, and 

onomy of combustion, and the engineers kept in contact 
vith the faculties. A national association for the control of 
ymmbustion had been founded, and would deal with all thermal 
nstallations and give advice, whilst it would also be concerned 
with the training of men. 
Fuel Technology and the Universities 

Dr. F. S. Sinnatt agreed that the early training of the fuel 
technologist should comprise chemistry first, and then physics 
ind mathematics, and then, perhaps, the humanities. There 
was very little difference between the knowledge required 
by the chemical engineer and that required by the fuel tech- 
Commenting on the inadequacy of training facilities 
in this country, he said that in contrast with our great capacity 

r using fuel, there were altogether only four professors and 
hve lecturers on fuel in our educational institutions. On the 
ther hand, in other subjects, such as physics, chemistry 
nd mathematics, every university had its professor or 
lecturer, and he pleaded that there should be more centres 
ior the teaching of fuel technology. He also emphasised the 
need for students to have the opportunity for studying the 
problems in the works. At one stage of his career he formed 
in industrial association connected with coal, and what he had 
found of the greatest value in connection with that association 
was the continual weekly or bi-weekly visits to works. He 
ielt that the fuel technologists in the universities failed in 
their duties in not going out to find the problems in industry, 
nd to solve them. 

Mr. F. J, Bailey emphasised the necessity for a fuel tech- 
nologist to acquire a knowledge of several languages, because 
t was essential that he should be able to read and understand 
technical reports and articles in German and French, and 
robably other languages as well. 

Mr, A. D. Bailey (Chicago) endorsed Professor Hinchley’s 
view with regard to training in fundamentals, and said that 
those who were employing men in the United States were 
mpressing that view upon the heads of the various universities 
there. 

Mr. F. 5, Giller urged that more attention be paid to the 
training and advancement of the artisans employed to operate 
boiler plants, ovens, furnaces, and so on, because these men 

id it in their power to lose more money in the course of a 
1onth through ignorance or carelessness than the designers 
had in their power to gain in a year. He had visited many 
factories in Europe and America, and had been profoundly 

npressed on many occasions by the terrible waste which 
esulted from placing a beautifully-designed first-class plant 
1 the hands of men who did not understand the principles 
n which it was designed and upon which it ought to be 
perated. 


too 


ologist. 


Chemical Workers’ Wages and Hours 
Union's New Proposals for Drug and Fine Chemical Section 


Mr. A. J. GILLIAN, National Union 
of Drug and Chemical the following 
memorandum : 

Wages and conditions in this section of the chemical industry, 
employing roughly 20,000 workers, are in the main determined 
under a national agreement between the Union and The Drug 
and Fine Chemical Manufacturers’ Association, of which all 
the important firms except five are members. This agreement, 
set up some years ago, Provides almost a permanent machine 
for regulating wages, holidays, grading of workers, according 
to tasks actually performed. Machinery for revising any 
clause in the agreement is laid down—either party, Union or 
Employers’ Association, can table suggestions for discussion 
three times yearly in February, June or October. Under the 
agreement a permanent Joint Disputes Committee is provided 
that deals with all disputes as to interpretations of the agree- 
ment or matters effecting any worker under the agreement. 

No other Union whatsoever is a party to the agreement or 
the machinery for adjusting questions arising between workers 
and employers in this section of the chemical industry. There 
have been many alterations in the original agreement, and at no 
time has there existed any possibility of a termination of this 
most excellent machine for adjusting amicably any and every 
question large or small that is periodically tabled by either 
parties to the agreement 

At the approaching period conterence under the agreement 
the Union’s Executive, having considered the proposals sent 
in by all branches, have formulated definite suggestions to be 
submitted to the conference, subject to the approval of branches 
and districts who are now discussing the Executive Council’s 
proposals. Meetings of workers involved have been held or 
will be held during the next few days throughout London 
districts and certain provincial towns where there are workers 
concerned, such as Coventry, Birmingham, Derby, Nottingham, 
Manchester, Liverpool, Sheffield, Hull, Leeds, Newcastle, 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, Aberdeen, Bristol, Exeter and Cardiff. 


The Proposed Changes. 

Proposals submitted to branches for adoption are as follows : 
Hours to be reduced from 48 to 44 per week ; Twelve days’ 
holiday per year instead af existing six days ; Re-grading 
packers fron Grade II to Grade I; Revision of grading defi- 
nition of chemical and galenical process worker ; Starting age 
for juniors to be 15 years instead of 14 years; Rates for 
foremen, forewomen and charge hands. 

Adult Grouping and Wages are as follows : 


general secretary of the 
Workers, forwards 


MALES. 
Grade I. 63/— proposed increase to 70,— per week 
II. 58/- = ; 65 
Ill. 53/- te ; 60 
FEMALES. 
Grade I. 34/- - ” 3710 
II. 28/6 s 3 32/6 
JUNIORS. 
MALES . FEMALES. 
Existing Change Existing Change 
Age Rate. Proposed Age Rate Proposed. 
14 s “Say 14 14 ss SRO I2/- 
 B ee I6 19 I5 ee 54/— I5/- 
16 o<« Oy 24 16 a» ‘G76 18/- 
17 eo - a 29 17 32") ee 21/- 
1d oe 26 30/ Id 21 24/- 
19 cor Se 43) 19 23/- 27/- 
20 ss 30) 50 20 ce) 2 30/- 
In the main, these proposals have been before the Joint 


Conference previously in 1924, but no agreement was reached 
upon them except a change in the adult ages trom 24 years to 
2t. The reason then advanced by the employers’ side was 
that trading conditions were at that time too unstable to deal 
with further wages changes. Since that time trading condi- 
tions, national and international, have become more settled, 
re-organisation has taken place in the industry. Trade and 
profit earning has since 1925 shown progressive improvement 
and the Union holds the view that the time is opportune for 
wages to be re-considered 

The existing wages of female and junior workers do not 
favourably compare with other sections of the chemical 
industry. 
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A Metallurgist’s View of Works Laboratories 
By Harry Brearley 
What is described as “a stimulating article’ by the well-known steel metallurgist, My. Harry Brearley 


does not consist in elaborate and expensi 
LABORATORIES are of two kinds—routine and experimental. A 
routine laboratory may be no more “‘ scientific ”’ than a count- 
ing house ; it will be excellent amongst its kind if the accuracy 
of its work rivals that of an auditor’s office. Many laboratory 
operations, formerly calling for judgment and precise decision 
in the operator, have become mechanical. The work so done 
can be called laboratory work only because it is done in the 
kind of building traditionally called a laboratory. Let us 
rather insist that laboratory work worthy of the name is in 
spirit a matter of scientific observation, not of design in build- 
ing materials, not even determined by the operator’s status 
on the factory pay-roll 
Metallurgy, which formerly embraced all knowledge relating 
particularly to metals, is now applied almost entirely to the 
processes of manufacturing and working them. Its hand- 
maiden, metallography, has taken over the business of in- 
vestigating the properties of metals; and metallography is 
popularly supposed to deal with operations involving the use 
of microscopes and pyrometers. Metallurgy is what is prac- 
tised in the works, metallography is what is taught by pro- 
fessors and text books. The practice of metallography, with 
its equipment more or less commodiously housed, constitutes 
what is called a research laboratory. The equipment of such 
laboratories ranges from rough work-a-day appliances, which 
might be manipulated by any intelligent shop foreman after a 
few hours’ tuition, to elaborate and costly apparatus which 
demands fingers trained to delicate skilfulness. Both kinds of 
apparatus are proper to laboratory purposes, but where there 
may be a choice and the work can be done by either the simpler 
or the more elaborate apparatus, something more than ex- 
pedie nce depends on the choice 
The Laboratory Spirit in the Factory 
So long as research or experimental operations are confined 
to the conventional laboratory, refinement, 
tolerated. But if the methods 
of an experimental laboratory aré put forward as examples for 
by shop foremen, or when the experimental work 


imitation by 
itself invades the factory, then simplification of experimental 


equipment is vital 

Many problems originate in the factory,and are attacked 

f 

and perhaps solved by factory methods. Many more problems 
could be dealt with in the factory itself if laboratory methods 
were so far simplified that they came within the manipulative 
skill of the high-grade artisan. In short, even though entire 
never be attained, it might be advantageous to 
make an ettort to spread throughout the factory the hahit of 
careful and to and there 
powers of deduction supposed to be characteristic of laboratory 
workers, Here and there one may find amongst the workers 
one mentally weil equipped for research work. Success in this 
direction would assuredly be and it would bring 
to such factory operators a element of interest his 
policy, where adopted furthered or hindered by the 
kind of laboratory equipment available quite as much as by the 
attitude of the laboratory director, who perhaps might not 
favour « simplified equipment open to the inspection of and 
available for use by the works. 


any degree Ol 
however superfluous, may be 


success may 


! 
observation encourage develop 


good business, 
new 
would be 


The laboratory building may be poor and scanty or it may 
be splendid and spacious Economically profitable results 
may be produced undet these extreme conditions ; 
but from neither can a continuance of good results be guaran- 
teed. A small room in a dismal corner is not conducive to 
them, but neither is the splendid spaciousness if, while having 
communication with the works, it is not of it. On balance too 
much dirt and noise from the works may he better than too 
little ; an experimentalist may be as oblivious to dirt and din 
as a huntsman is to dirt and discomfort, but sitting 


each of 


none 


isolated from it can know what is happening under the smoke 
cloud. 

The purpose of a laboratory, as distinguished from the 
testing department, is to answer questions by experiment and 


Mond Nickel Bulletin and ts ve produced below It 
11 apparatus but is essentially a 


appears in the 
is emphasised that laboratory work worth th 
matter of scientific observation. 


nam 


perhaps also to originate questions in a constructive critical 
vein wherefrom profitable results may flow. Each question 
must have an air of newness about it in contrast with th: 
routine questions which are properly referred to the testing 
department. Every factory director desires such a laborator 
and knows that it cannot be bought ready-made. The desir 
however strong, cannot succeed merely by lavish expenditur 
neither can it be denied entirely by penury. Those with tly 
means and the inclination may house a laboratory worker 
luxuriously, but the writer believes that any man able to ask 
questions and to analyse an omnibus question into parts which 
severally can be dealt with experimentally has got the root of 
all research qualifications. Such a man may begin to wo1 
under the more difficult factory conditions or under the 
simplified, but not necessarily more profitable, conditions of 
laboratory. 


Suggestions for a Factory Director 

The following suggestion is made for the factory director wl 
would start an experimental laboratory—not a testing depart 
ment—in a modest way. If he has a room handy and empty, 
let him keep it as empty as the tasks to be performed in it will 
permit. Let him not inquire what his neighbour has merel\ 
with the idea of buying something similar. Keep the labora- 
tory furnisher outside. If his object is to study questions 
which are yet to be asked, what he will surely need on ever) 
occasion is space for the work to expand. Given a spaciou- 
room, with gas and water supply, a few strongly built movab] 
tables, and command of a couple of hundred pounds, he ca 
get most things worth having for metallographic investigatio 
pursued for works purposes. Foremen and members of th: 
staff could be allowed the use of such a laboratory to find 
answers to their own questions, with or without the assistan 
of a specialist. With this end in view, good hard wood tables 
are better than cabinet furniture ; glass jars, jam pots and 
mugs may On occasion be superior to beakers and fine porcelain 
ware, not because they are cheaper but they are more suitah| 
for untrained fingers. A laboratory so furnished will not b: 
1 show-place and the records of the work may lack the neat 
ness and organisation of the other kind of laboratory, but ther 
will spread from it into the factory active curiosity and cleare: 
ideas, which is vastly superior to the information which finds 
rest in card indexes. In short, let there be no barrier whateve: 
between the works and laboratory facilities and methods. 

No one denies that the ‘“‘ laboratory ’’ ought to understand 
the ‘‘ works ’’; it is as desirable and no less important that th 
‘ works ’’ should understand the ‘‘ laboratory.’’ Much of t! 
work done in research laboratories fails to find its mark in t! 
factory because its reports so often are written in terms whi 
departmental managers cannot understand. That ever 
departmental manager should be his own metallographist ma\ 
be impracticaLle, but whoever, by instinct and training, is a1 
observer can easily be brought to understand and appreciat« 
modern metallographic methods. The quickest method is I 
demonstrations which really explain and can be personal 
repeated. 

There ought to be no distinction in factory life betwee! 
metallurgy and metallography. They are branches of thi 
same subject, and the one is the handmaiden of the other 
though the handmaiden has taken to giving herself airs and t 
using a language which can be understood only by the initiated 
A clearing house for difficulties, which is one important fun: 
tion of a factory laboratory, cannot maintain too intimate 
contact with factory life. It must not despise conclusions 
reached by the practised eye and ripe experience. It maj 
find interest in the fascinating aspects of a problem viewed 
through the alluring mists of theory, but it should not forget 
that the man at the machine and at the fire needs demonstrabI 
explanations linking up with his experience. In short the 
laboratory recognising itself as servant of an industrial art 
should strive to prove that science is indeed organised common- 
sense. 
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Papers at Analysts’ Meeting 
An ordinary meeting of the Society of Public Analysts was 
held in the Chemical Society’s Rooms, Burlington House, 
London, on Wednesday, October 3, the president, Mr. Edward 
Hinks, being in the chair. Certificates were read for the first 
time in favour of :—C. W. Bayley, H. Brindle, B.Sc., A.I.C., 
W. G. Burgess, A. Clarke, G. L. Clothier, H. I. Downes, 
M.Sc., A.I.C., A. W. Greenhill, M.Sc., A.R.C.S., A.L.C., 
D.L.C., D. R. Hayward, B.Sc., B. L. Khuller, M.Sc., A.LC., 
J. D. Kidd, B.A., M.Sc., A.I.C., H. Drake-Law, D.Sc., F.I.C., 


S. J. Saint, B.Sc., A.I.C. Certificates were read for the 
second time in favour of :—B. P. Bhargava, B.Sc., C. E. Gill 


and T. P. Hilditch, D.Sc., F.1.C. 

The following were elected members of the Society :—A. D. 
Gay, J. G. Mayne, R. A. McNicol, M.Sc., A.I.C., W. R. Orrell, 
BSC.,. Aad, do a BON, SLCC), ALCS, AG, DEC, 
C. F. Turner, F.1.C. 

Determination of Sucrose in Milk 

Dr. G. W. Monier-Williams read a paper on ‘“ The Polari- 
metric Determination of Sucrose in Milk and Sucrose Mix- 
tures.’ A method has been based on the work of Jackson 
and Gillis and on the observations of Vosburgh and of Zerban, 
on the effects of concentration and temperature on the specific 
rotation of invert sugar. Angular notation is used as being 
more suitable for general work than the saccharimetric nota- 
tion commonly used by sugar chemists. The application of 
, correction for the volume occupied by proteins and fat is 
avoided by determining the total water present in the diluted 
mixture of milk and sucrose, defecating with dry reagents, 
and subsequently determining the ratio of sucrose to water 
in the clear filtrate. A device for maintaining a constant 
temperature in a polarimeter is described. 

Analysis of Starch Sugar Products 

“The Analysis of Starch Sugar Degradation Products by 
Selective Fermentation ’’ was discussed by T. McLachlan, 
F.1.C. After a critical study of the methods recommended 
for the analysis of such products as malt extract or glucose, 
the author has found the method of selective fermentation 
by different yeasts to be the most satisfactory. The yeasts 
used for the analysis are S. Frohberg, S. Saaz and S. exiguus ; 
the difference between the total solids of the blank and the 
solution fermented by S. exiguus gives the amount of dextrose 
and laevulose; the difference in total solids in the solutions 
fermented by S. eviguus and S. Frohberg represents maltose ; 
whilst the difference between the total solids after fermenta- 
tion by S. Frohberg and S. Saaz gives other fermentable sugars. 
The amount of dextrins is calculated from the optical rotation, 
Analyses of samples of commercial glucose and commercial 
malt extracts are given. 

Analysis of the Rare Earths 

‘‘ Investigations into the Analytical Chemistry of Tan- 
talum, Niobium and their Mineral Associates.—XIII. A 
New Method for the Separation of Zirconium and Hafnium 
from Tantalum and Niobium” were dealt with by W. R. 
Schoeller and E. F. Waterhouse, this being work done under 
the Analytical Investigation Scheme. A new method is 
described for the separation of small quantities of earth acids 
from large amounts of zirconia (hafnia). The process is based 
on the precipitation of the oxalo-earth acids by tannin in 
weakly acid solution, zircony] oxalate remaining dissolved. 
The method described in an earlier section—fusion of the 
mixed oxides with potassium carbonate—has been per- 
fected, with the result that a single fusion may be sufficient 
for the separation of the bulk of the earth acids. The balance 
is then separated from the zirconium residue by the tannin 
procedure. The latter is a delicate test for the detection of 
the smallest quantities of earth acids in zirconia. 





Safeguarding of Key Industries : Dicyandiamide 
REPRESENTATIONS have been made to the Board of Trade 
under Section 10 (5) of the Finance Act, regarding 
dicyandiamide. Any communications with respect to these 
representations should be addressed to the Principal Assistant 
Secretary, Industries and Manufactures Department, Board 
of Trade, Great George Street, London, S.W.1, within one 
month from the date of this notice, October 10, 1928. 


1926, 


Chemical Engineering Notes 
New London County Council Courses 
Tue following items appear in the Quarterly Bulletin for 
October of the Institution of Chemical Engineers :— 

Developments have taken place in the teaching of chemical 
engineering under the auspices of the London County Council, 
for in addition to the evening classes in this subject which 
have been carried on successfully at Battersea Polytechnic 
during the last 20 years, the London County Council is in- 
augurating this year an evening course in chemical engineering 
at the Hackney Institute. During the preliminary arrange- 
ments the London County Council were assisted by a specially 
appointed sub-committee of the Institution consisting of Sir 
Alexander Gibb, Mr. J. Arthur Reavell, Mr. C. S. Garland 
and Professor J. W. Hinchley. Mr. A. J. V. Underwood has 
undertaken the organisation of the course and will conduct 
the classes during the session. 

On Wednesday, November 7, the President’s annual recep- 
tion will be held in the Princes Galleries, London. 

A further public lecture will be delivered in London on 
November 14, when Dr. P. Klein, of Budapest, will give an 
address on ‘“‘ Making Rubber Goods of Latex by Electro- 
deposition.””. Dr. Klein has been closely associated with the 
development of the electro-deposition process and his lecture 
promises to be most interesting and informative. In December 
will be held a Conference on ‘‘ Drying.’’ 


The second part of the session will open with a public lecture 
to be delivered by Professor J. W. Cobb, of Leeds University, 
his subject being “‘ The Reactivites of Solid Carbon in Fuel 
Processes.”’ 

As it has been decided to discontinue conferences and 
revert to monthly meetings, Mr. A. D. S. Pasley will read, 
later in the same month, a paper on “ The Use of Chromium 
Deposition in the Chemical Industry.” 

In February, a paper on ‘‘ Magnesium”’ will be given by 
Mr. H. Lacell, and in March, in connection with the annual 
corporate meeting, Professors B. P. Haigh, of the Royal Naval 
College, Greenwich, will read a paper on ‘‘ Chemical Action in 
Relation to Fatigue in Metals,” a problem which he has studied 
for many years. In April a paper on “ Researches on the 
Internal Combustion Engine’ will be presented by Dr. A. 
M. Low. 

The following have been elected to the Institution : 
Honorary Members : E. R. Weidlein, Director of the Mellon 
Institute of Industrial Research, Pittsburgh; U.S.A.; C. L. 
Reese, E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Co., Wilmington, 
U.S.A. Members: H. W. Cremer, M.Sc., F.I.C., Ising’s 
College, London. Associate Members: F. K. Sinclair, B.Sc., 
Colne Valley Water Co., Bushey; C. McClellan Bottomley, 


B.Sc., Blackburn Brewery Co., Ltd., Blackburn. Gyaduates : 
H. E. Cooper, Chemical and Metallurgical Corporation, Run- 
corn: Tf. Spikins B.S« the Woodall-Duckham Companies, 
London, 

Appointments 


Mr. S. B. Casson has taken up the post of assistant works 
manager with the Chemical and Metallurgical Corporation 

Mr. D. M. Hughes has joined the staff of the Woodall- 
Duckham Companies 

Mr. J. W. Napier has been elected President of the North 
British Association of Gas Managers. 

Mr. V. S. Rawson has been appointed hon. secretary of the 
New South Wales branch of the Australian Chemical Institute. 

Mr. G. Guthrie has been appointed manager of the Ceramic 
and Technical Department at the Greenford Works of Light 
Castings, Ltd. 

Mr. R. J. Venn has joined the staff of the Dorr Company as 
chemical and sales engineer. 

Mr. R. M. Colles has accepted an appointment with the 
Woodall-Duckham Companies. 

Mr. W. J. Colton has been appointed assistant chemist 
with W. H. Allen, Sons and Co., Ltd., Bedford. 

Mr. D. Lamping has joined the Whittle Springs Brewery, 
Chorley, as chemist and under brewer. 

Mr. H. Smith has been awarded a Fellowship of the Salters 
Company, tenable at Imperial College. 
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Types of Factory Floors 
Precautions Against Acids and Alkalies 


A JOIN 


Chemical 


meeting of the London Section of the Society ‘of 
Industry and the Chemical Engineering Group 
of the Society was held in the rooms of the Royal Society of 
Arts, John Street, Adelphi, London, on Friday, October 5 
the members of the Group being hosts 


Mr. H 


Was 


Calbot (chairman of the ¢ sroup), presided, and a paper 
1 by Mr. F. Heron Rogers on “ Factory 
The speaker divided his subjects into two parts, one dealing 
with ground floors and the second with floors that are raised 


. . ” 
reat Floors 


or supported Although confined to concrete as a base, the 
designer was not so restricted in his choice of materials for 
the construction of floors, which might be (@) concrete or 
stone asphalt (c) wood blocks d) wood planks 


Foundations for heavy machinery should be specially prepared, 
independent of the floor. This applied to 


balances 


also 


chemical 


Supported Floors 
lering supported floors, it was necessary to consider 
the floor below ; 

The speaker then considered the problem of upper floors 
inder the following headings :—(a) The load 
tion, or minimum destruction as result of fire 

spans with absence of vibration; (d 
trade carried on; 


In consi 


(b) fire protec- 

Fire es ape ; 
use of the floor for 
operators’ comfort ; (f) construction to 
vive minimum light interference below; (2) weight of floor ; 


(2) depth of floor in relation to strength ; sound trans- 
mission; (7) heat conductivity; (k) dustiness or otherwise 
of finish (7) deflection; (sm) lighting in respect of floor 


area heating in respect of interfloor space ; 0) floor beam 
supports and pad stones. Many requirements of the above 
formidable list applied also to a ground floor. The speaker 
went on to deal with these sections separately, and in con- 
clusion considgred various types of floor covering. 


Discussion 


Following the paper a discussion tovk place. Mr. Butter- 
field {chairman of the London Section of the Society) said, 
with regard to ventilation, that he considered that the radiation 
of heat from ceiling was wrong, and would be very sorry to 
have to work with an uncovered head in a room heated in this 
manner 

Dr. W. R. Ormandy emphasised the importance of care- 
fully selecting the type of floor to be adopted in chemical 
factories and others which had to be of a special nature. 
Floors in factories where acids and other substances having 
a serious chemical action were handled as, for instance, accu- 
mulator rooms, must also be given careful consideration. 
A number of years 2go he had put down a series of floors made 
by mixing a very find sand with coarser sand and pitch. 
The research abroad in this connection had 1esulted in the 
production of Prodorite. Prof. J. W. Hinchley, referring 
to heated floors, said that a few degrees increase in teniperature 
during the summer time made the conditions of a room very 
uncomfortable. Experiments had also shown that by placing 
tin foil between the two floors the amount of radiation between 
them was reduced. The placing of pipes in the floor for heating 
purposes was bad. Heating from the ceiling was quite common, 
and at the Imperial College heating by pipes 4 ft. below the 
ceiling was carried out. With regard to magnesite floors, 
he said the presence of water to any extent was likely to lead 
to trouble on account of the chlorides, and unless a water- 
proof composition were used around stanchions and joists, 
etc., the structure of the building would corrode rapidly. 

Mr. Rogers, replying to the discussion, said that Prodorite 
could be used where there were acids, but he was not sure about 
alkalies. Crude magnesite floors would flour and dust and 
craze, but some of the composition magnesite floors and 
the patent floors which had a large percentage of magnesite 
in them were very good. Replying to Mr. Reavell, he said 
that if a floor were to be subjected to the spilling of a weak 
or a strong acid mixture, and trolleys were to be run over it, 
sooner or later there would be ruts, and the floor would corrode. 
With regard to heating, he said he had drawn a distinction 
between overhead and ceiling heating. With regard to 
magnesite floors, he said that treatment with sodium silicate 
was effective. It did overcome the dust difficulty quite a lot, 


and it also made the floors waterproof. Answering Mr. Lew: 
he said that if dust entered a factory from outside and caus 
trouble, it might probably be overcome by the use of calcium 
chloride 





Dyestuffs Debate at Chambers of 
Commerce Conference 


Repeal and Amendment Demand Defeated 
Ar the autumn conference of the Association of Chambers o 
Commerce at Plymouth on Friday, October 5, Mr 
Hindle (Blackburn) moved a resolution expressing the opinio1 
that the operation of the Dyestufts Imports (Regulation) Act 
is prejudicial to the interests of the textile industries and thx 
cause of unemployment in them, and calling upon the Govern 
ment to amend or repeal the Act to enable users to obtain 
dyestuftts at world prices. 


Georg 


The Act, he said, was passed seven 
and a half years ago to establish the making of dyestuffs i 
this country. The result had been that they had been paying 
50 or 60 per cent. more than any nation on earth for dyestutts 
Nothing but national security could possibly justify such 
hindrance to our textile trade. If national security still 
demanded that we should retain the making of dyestuffs in 
our own country the Government should subsidise the industry 

Colonel Collett (Gloucester) said that, owing to the Act 
employment in dyestuffs and chemical industries had great], 
increased. Before the war, only 20 per cent, of the dyestufts 
in this country were made at home, and 8o per cent. in Ger 
many. To-day, 80 per cent. were made in Britain. 

Mr. D. Hamilton (Bradford) said that it was a mistake t 
minimise, as Colonel Collett had done, the effect of the high 
cost of dyestuffs on the prosperity of the textile trade. ‘‘ We 
realise,’’ he said, speaking for the wool textile trade, “ that 
the dye-making industry has thriven, thanks to the support 
of the textile trade, and we feel that if the dyestufts trade must 
be carried on in the national interests, so that in time of wat 
the makers of dyewares may become makers of explosives, it 
should be a national charge and not a charge on one isolated 
industry. The Dyestuffs Act, however, was put into opera- 
tion in 1921 for ten years, so that there should be protection of 
dyestuffs until 1931. It would therefore be a gross breach of 
faith with the manufacturers of dyestuffs to attempt to abolish 
the Act before its due course had been run, or to emasculate it 
in the way suggested by the Blackburn Chamber. He moved 
an amendment to substitute for the demanded repeal or 
amendment of the Act the words :—‘ Calls upon the Govern- 
ment not to renew this Act in its present or any similar form.’ ’ 

Mr. W. Shires, president of the Huddersfield Chamber, 
seconding the amendment, said he thought that the making 
of dyestuffs in this country had so established itself now that 
the manufacturers would be able to hold their own at the 
expiration of the ten years’ operation of the Act. 

Mr. T. W. Benson (Halifax), supporting a suggestion that the 
Association should defer judgment on the question, said: 
‘“ If we tie our hands now on this matter, we shal! be making 
a great mistake, the matter is so serious and involved.”’ Having 
observed that the prices of dyestuffs were becoming reasonable, 
he said, “‘ I beg of you never to allow us to be left in the hands 
of the German dyers as we were before the war. We are 
much better left alone at this time and I hope you will negative 
the resolution.”’ 

Mr. Hindle denied any intention of 
British dyestuffs manufacturers ’’ or 
dyes.” 

Both the resolution and the amendment were defeated. 


“letting down the 
“letting in German 





Precautions Against Industrial Silicosis 
Macro, Ltp., of Southwark Street, London, were, at the Tower 
Bridge Police Court on Tuesday, summoned at the instance of 
Mr. Verney, ‘nspector of factories to show why an order should 
not be made closing their factory until such alterations as necessar\ 
were made, or alternatively forbidding the use of powdered silica 
in the manufacture of scouring powders. Mr. Verney said the use 
of silica was responsible for the death of at least one man fron 
silicoses. Mr. Banks, defending, said they had agreed not to use 
silica until a vacuum exhaust had been installed, but they could not 
get a definite statement from the Home Office of what they actuall\ 
wanted done. The case was adjourned in order that the magistrat« 


might be supplied with a statement from the H me Oftice 
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Safety in Mines Research 
New Laboratory at Sheffield 

\ DESCRIPTION of the laboratories which have been established 
n Shetheld for the work of the Safety in Mines Research 
Board by money granted from the fund of the Miners’ Welfare 
Committee is given in a paper published for the Board by 
H.M. Stationery Office, 6d. This station is the second of two 
vhich have been provided from the same fund, the other, 
opened last vear, being situated near Buxton. The new 
laboratories are contained in a building 140 ft. long, 50 ft. 
high and 4o ft. wide, which stands on land leased from Sheffield 
University, and thanks to their proximity to the Department 
of Applied Science, the staff get the advantage of close contact 
with the varied activities of a university. At present there 
are four floors and a basement, but the design is such that two 
more floors can be added if required. Most of the laboratories 
ire small and adequate to house only one investigator in each, 
but their size is adjustable. The position of the benches can 
easily be changed, and have connections only when necessary 
to the supplies of gas, water, electricity, steam, and vacuum 
which run along the walls. A machine shop, fitted with 
modern precision tools, is provided for the construction and 
repair of apparatus, and there is a small library of books and 
periodicals likely to be useful to the research staff. A portion 
of the building is allocated to the Fuel Research Board, for use 
by the South Yorkshire Committee for the Physical and 
Chemical Survey of the National Coal Resources. 

The new laboratories at Sheffield and the Buxton Research 
Station now provide for the systematic study of many problems 
of safety in coal mines, though such systematic study will not 
take the place of individual effort in discovery and invention, 
the need for which is as pressing as ever, but will rather fortify 
the work of others by providing data for general use. The 
staffs of the two stations will work as one unit. Investigators 
may readily be transferred from the one to the other as the 
nature of their work requires, laboratory results can be.put 
to the test of large-scale experiment, and fundamental problems 
raised by large-scale results can be referred to the laboratories 
for solution. The cost of the new laboratories has been about 
4 30,000. 





Bussey Coal Distillation: Statutory Meeting 
SPEAKING at the statutory meeting of the Bussey Coal Distil- 
lation Co., Ltd., on Thursday, October 4, Mr. Aubrey Power 
said that to deal with the idiosyncrasies of the various grades 
of coal the temperature and pressure must be under complete 
control and easily regulated. The thermal efficiency must 
be high—in other words, as many as possible of the original 
heat units in the coal must be returned as saleable products. 
The cost of construction, of maintenance, and of operating the 
plant must be low enough to enable the resulting products to be 
sold profitably at competitive prices. The Bussey process, he 
declared, embodied all these essentials. After six years 
experimenting with the Bussey process their consulting 
engineer, Mr. R. B. Parker, built and operated successfully 
a plant capable of treating 100 tons of coal a day. An ex- 
tensive range of coals was treated. In all cases, adequate 
yields of oil, gas, and saleable coke were obtained. The plant, 
in course of construction at Glenboig consisted of fourteen 
retorts of the same design, size, and capacity as those referred 
to. The plant will be capable of distilling 500 tons a day. 
The firm has already entered into negotiations for the erection 
f plants with a total capacity of 3,000 tons daily. 





Mr. H. Nielsen Dissociates Himself from Fuel 
Research Board. 

Mr. HARALD NIELSEN, joint author of the ‘‘L. and N.”’ Low 
Temperature Carbonisation Process, writes to the Daily 
Telegraph : ) 

“The report of the proceedings of the World Power Con- 
ference contains immediately after my name the words, ‘ Fuel 
Research Board,’ thus giving the appearance that I should 
belong to that body. I. should be very glad if you would 
kindly correct this misunderstanding, as I am not in any way 
connected with the board. My principles regarding low 
temperature distillation are entirely opposed to their theories, 
and the aims of the groups with whom I am associated are 
diametrically opposite to those of the F.R.B.” 


Chemists as Writers 

SPEAKING before the Manchester Section of the 
Chemical Industry on Friday, October 5, Dr. W 
dealt with the subject of ‘‘ The Chemist and his Message 
The chemist had been described, said Dr. Hubball, as ‘ the 
only man in the world who has something to say and the only 
man who does not know how to say it.’’ Considering the 
main records of his writings, the position was not a good one. 
His reports were necessarily mere statements of facts, but 
even the additional scope offered by a thesis often resulted 
in efforts none too good. As for the technical journals, it 
would be admitted that their average literary standard was 
not a high one, and the same remarks applied to scientific 
and technical books. In fact, in many of the latter at present 
being published even the technical subject-matter was of a 
poor quality. Thus, while technologists were many, writers 
of quality on technical and scientific subjects were few. 
However, there were reasons for such a position. The world 
of the technologist was essentially a world of doing; he 
was always dealing with materials, and his talking must almost 
always be based on the actual results of this work. These 
were imposed conditions which might conceivably be detri- 
mental to the free exercise of the imagination in writing. 


Society of 


Hubball 


The chemist must work until the achievements of his 
fellow scientists and himself were recognised in the press 
and elsewhere as they should be. To do this, he must un- 


doubtedly himself take a greater interest in literature and the 
art of writing. 





Annual Meeting of Cheshire United Salt Co. 
THE first annual general meeting of the Cheshire United Salt 
Co., Ltd., was held on Thursday, October 4. Referring to 
the position in the salt trade, the chairman stated that the _ 
Salt Union had given notice of its intention to withdraw 
from the Salt Manufacturers’ Association at the end of this 
vear. This had created an interesting position in the salt 
trade, and remaining members were considering an amalgama- 
tion which they had invited all those who were not members 
of the Association to join. There could be no question but 
that this company had gradually become a menace to the 
wellbeing of the Salt Association, in view of the fact that the 
increase in demand for salt had not kept pace with the increase 
in the means of production. The company did not fear com- 
petition, but they recognised that unless the Salt Association 
was reformed or the proposed amalgamation was brought about 
all producers must suffer more or less. The directors, had, 
therefore, intimated their willingness to consider, and, if 
thought fit, place before the shareholders any reasonable pro- 
posal which might be made to them. Such progress in this 
direction had already been made that he expected shortly 
to have a proposition to place before the shareholders, the 
acceptance of which should prove materially to their ad- 
vantage. 





Voluntary Liquidation of Manufacturing Chemists 
A MEETING of the creditors of Bryte, Ltd., manufacturing 
chemists, 154 King’s Cross Road, London (in voluntary liqui- 
dation) was held on October 8. Mr. F. W. Inns, the liquidator, 
stated that the facts he had to disclose were of a very dis- 
appointing character, and that the outlook for the creditors 
was practically hopeless. The liabilities amounted to about 
£854. It was stated that the company was incorporated in 
1927 with a capital of £500 in one shilling shares, and the 
issued capital was only £87 13s. For 16 months the turnover 
had been just under £2,000 and the expenses had been alto- 
gether too high to enable a profit to be made. The company 
manufactured various lines, and it rather specialised on a first- 
aid set and eye black sets which were sold at attractive prices, 
but the company had not had sufficient in the way of liquid 
resources to exploit these manufactures to the full. Asked as 
to the gross profit which had been earned, it was stat d that 
the company reckoned to make 50 per cent. on the selling cost. 
One of the directors who was present said that the wages that 
had been paid were out of proportion to the business done. 
The meeting, on hearing that there would probably not be 
sufficient to pay out the debenture holders, decided to confirm 
the appointment of Mr. Inns as liquidator. 
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From Week to Week 


Mr. J. O. Burcess, resident engineer of the Lake Magadi Soda 
Co., was killed whilst motoring to Mombasa to meet his wife on her 
arrival from England. 

AIKMAN (LONDON), LtD., estimate the total supply of nitrate of 
soda in sight at September 30 at 1,625,500 tons, ccmpared with 
1,202,000 tons a vear ago. 

Dr. H. LevinstEIN has communicated to the Didsbury Ward 
Conservative and Unionist Association his decision not to seek 
re-election to the Manchester City Council at the forthcoming 
municipal election, owing to ill health. 

A LARGE FACTORY for the manufacture of photographic celluloid 
film base will be built by Kodak, Ltd., at Harrow, Middlesex. 
Nine buildings will be erected. At present the base is imported 
from the United States, France, and Germany 

ACCORDING TO AN Ottawa message, Lord Melchett, president of 
the Mond Nickel Co., announces that the company’s plants and 
mines in the Sudbury district of Northern Ontario are to be further 
developed during the next five vears at a cost of $10,000,000. 

Dr. L. A. JorDAN, who has now returned from America, will open 
a discussion on “‘ Colour Standardisation and Testing in the Colour 
Industry,” at a meeting of the London Section of the Oil and Colour 
Chemists’ Association to be held on Wednesday, October 17. 


AN INCREASE of the capital of the Holborough Cement Co., Ltd., 
of {1,000,000 was sanctioned at a meeting of shareholders in London 
on Wednesday The extra capital is required, among other pur- 
poses, for the purchase of 390,000 41 shares in the Dunstable 
Portland Cement Co., Ltd., from the British Cement Products and 
Finance Co., Ltd. 

AT A MEETING of the Derwent Fishery Board on Monday the 
Rev. Father Dawes stated that the river Derw<nt was black with 
coal and by-product pollution from Camerton to the sea. He 
moved and it was agreed that the colliery company concerned be 
asked to state within fourteen days what steps it proposed to take 
to remedy the state of affairs 

IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES, LTD., are exhibiting this week 
at the Shoe and Leather Fair, London, a number of products of the 
British Dyestuffs Corporation, including skins showing results 
obtained by using B.D.C. products. A large display of leather 
chemicals is shown, such as sodium sulphide, sodium, hyposulphite, 
sodium sulphite, lime, sulphuric acid, etc. 

** LEAVEs from the Diary of a County Analyst,’’ was the title of a 
lecture given on Friday, October 5, to the Bradford Rotary Club, 
by Mr. F. W. Richardson, analyst to the West Riding County Council 
and the Bradford Corporation. In the course of his reminiscences 
he illustrated from his own experiences the value of a knowledge of 
bacteriology to an analyst. 

Mr. R. H. B. Hatpane (of the Cartvale Chemical Works) in an 
address to the Paisley Rotary Club dealing generally with the 
chemical industry, pointed out that the great amount of cellulose, 
chiefly derived from wood, needed for the artificial silk and paper 
industries might lead to a shortage of timber unless other sources 
of cellulose were exploited and developed 


A DISCUSSION on the recent visit to Canada and the United States 
of members of the Institution of Chemical Engineers and of the 
Society of Chemical Industry will be opened by Sir Alexander Gibb 
and Mr. F. H. Carr at a joint meeting of the Chemical Engineering 
Group, the London Section of the Society of Chemical Industry and 
the Institution of Chemical Engineers in London on Monday 
October 22. 


Sir Davip MILNE-WatTson and Mr. Robert Whyte Reid have 
been appointed to be members of the Advisory Council to the 
Committee of the Privy Council for Scientific and Industrial 
Research, in place of members who have retired on the completion 
of their terms of office. Sir James Hopwood Jeans has been 
reappointed a member of the Advisory Council for a further period 
of one year. 

Mr. NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN, M.P. (Minister of Health), formally 
opened on Thursday, October 4, the new shcool of pharmacy at 
the Birmingham Central Technical College and presented the prizes 
to students in the pharmacy classes. The Pharmacy Department 
has been recently reorganised, and contains a _ well-equipped 
dispensary, materia medica museum, manufacturing and testing 
laboratory, research laboratory, and biological laboratory. 


In THE Southwark County Court, on Monday, Mr. H.W. Langmead, 
of 4, Baden Place, London, S.E., chemical merchant, sued the Helia 
Chemical Manufacturing Co., Ltd., Stockwell Road, polish manu- 
facturers, to recover {12 I2s., the balance of an account for card- 
board containers for polish tins supplied. Mr. J. Minuto, managing 
director of the defendant company, said he did not understand the 
contract as he knew very little English. He asked for 5,000 and 
the plaintiff said he would have 20,000 done, as the price worked out 
much cheaper, and he did not care whether the defendants had the 
5,000 or more. He would take the goods now if he was given time 
to pay. Judgment was given for the amount claimed, with costs. 


THE SupAN GOVERNMENT Raitways have placed a contract 
for four twelve-ton benzine tank wagons with Charles Roberts 
and Co., of Horbury Junction, near Wakefield. 

THE PHARMACEUTICAL Society held a dinner in London on 
Wednesday, October 3, to commemorate the 6oth anniversary of 
the passing of the Pharmacy Act of 1868, the first of the Acts con- 
trolling the sale of poisons. 

THE Peycolator, the bright little publication of the Chemist’s Club 
New York, mentions among the distinguished visitors to the club 
during the meeting of the Society of Chemical Industry, “ Sir 
Arthur Reavell’’ and “‘ Sir Jocelyn Field-Thorpe.”’ 

UNITED STATES newspapers on Monday stated that Mr. Hoover 
had pledged himself to Government ownership and operation of the 
Muscle Shoals hydro electric plant. Government ownership is 
compulsory under the existing law, but operation is not. 

Lorp MELCHETT is announced to take the chair at a lecture at 
King’s College, London, on ‘‘ The Réle of Chemistry in the Life 0 
the Nation,” which will be given on October 24 by Dr. A. J. Allmandf 
professor of chemistry, as one of a series of lectures under the genera 
heading of “‘ The Indebtedness of Industry to Pure Science.”’ 

THREE MEN, George John Smith, Albert Smith, and John Arthur 
Morris, charged with stealing 42 oz. of cocaine, the property of 
May and Baker, Ltd., appeared on remand at the South Western 
Police Court on Thursday, October 4, when they were committed fo: 
trial, bail being refused. The cocaine disappeared in transit from 
Battersea to the docks. 

Dr. DUGGAN, for many years a prominent member of the Chemists 
Club, New York, has arrived in England and taken up temporary 
quarters at the Chemical Industry Club. Before leaving New 
York he was entertained to dinner and received from his many 
friends and business colleagues a number of parting gifts and man, 
expressions of goodwill. 

A REPORT FROM South Wales states that secret negotiations now 
in progress with one of the most important chemical combines in 
the world, may result in a new era of prosperity for Cardiff, which 
will provide work for many more men, u'ilise all the available supply 
of electricity now produced in the city, demand more docking space 
at the docks, and still better facilities for rapid loading than exist 
to-day. 

THE REGISTRAR of the Institute of Chemistry is informed that 
chemists in Birmingham and district have lately been receiving 
visits from a man impersonating a professional chemist resident 
in the Manchester district. This man, who is seeking financial 
assistance, represents that he has appealed to the benevolent fund 
of the Institute and is awaiting the decision of the Committee 
These representations are entirely without foundation. 

THE ERECTION of the lead plant at Runcorn of the Chemical and 
Metallurgical Corporation is nearing completion, and will, it is 
expected, be in partial operation in the course of a few weeks, and 
in full operation before the end of the vear, when red lead and lithage 
will be produced in considerable quantities. It is stated that the 
red lead and lithage hitherto produced at the company’s smaller 
works in London has met with a ready sale on account of both its 
quality and colour. 

It WAS MADE CLEAR at a conference at Middlesbrough on 
Friday, October 5, between members of the Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research and representatives of local industries and 
authorities, that while expressing a certain amount of sympathy 
with the proposed Government research into the pollution of the 
Tees as a typical industrial river, Teeside could offer no financial 
help. Mr. J. Rawson, of Bolckow, Vaughan and Co., submitted that 
the cost should be a national charge, and that no contribution 
should be expected from local bodies. 

THE PRINCIPAL CEMENT manufacturers in this country have 
formulated a plan to terminate the price cutting which has been 
practised for some time. Agreements have been entered inte 
among five important cement manufacturing companies, but it is 
stated that other undertakings may join the Association. Tho 
companies at present concerned include The Associated Portland 
Cement Manufacturers, Ltd., British Portland Cement Co., Ltd., 
British Cement Products and Finance Co., Ltd., Holborough Cement 
Co., Ltd., Dunstable Portland Cement Co., Ltd., and Greaves, 
Bull and Lakin, Ltd. 


THE SUBSCRIPTION LISTS were opened on Monday of an issue of 
500,000 ordinary shares of {1 and 500,000 deferred shares of Is. in 
the Acetate Products Corporation, Ltd., which has been formed to 
acquire that part of Greenhill and Sons, Ltd., relating to the manu- 
facture and marketing of celluloid products and to provide capita! 
necessary for manufacturing on a large scale non-inflammable 
safety celluloid, cellulose lacquers, and celloluse brushing paints. 
The company has provided for a supply of cellulose acetate at cost 
price, plus 10 per cent., from the Cellulose Acetate Co., Ltd. The 
technical adviser is Sir Richard Paget. The issue was over-subscribed 
and the lists closed on Tuesday. 


Obituary 


PROFESSOR Max MARGOSCHES, of the department of Chemical 
Technology of the German Technical High School, Brunn, on 
September 27, aged 52. 
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Patent Literature 


The following information is prepared from published Patent Specifications and from the Illustrated Official Journal (Patents) 


by permission of the Controller to H.M. Stationery Office. 


Printed copies of full Patent Specifications accepted may be 


obtained from the Patent Office, 25, Southampton Buildings, London, W.C.2, at |s. each. 


Abstracts of Complete Specifications 

HyDROCARBONS, MANUFACTURE OF. C. Arnold, 
London From Standard Development Co., 26, Broad- 
way, New York. Application date, August 8, 1927. 

A carbonaceous solid containing a substantial percentage of 
ash is finely ground and then treated with a hydrocarbon oil, 
and an aqueous liquid which separates the bulk of the ash. 
The residue consists of carbonaceous material wetted with the 
oil and then subjected to the action of hydrogen at a pressure 
of 50-200 atmospheres and a temperature of 700°-1,000° F. 
Catalysts such as molybdenum or chromium oxide may also 
be used. The hydrogenated product is destructively distilled 
at a relatively high temperature to obtain gaseous hydro- 
at a lower temperature to obtain motor fuel. 


2960, 530. 


( arb ms, or 


296,558. NICKEL AND OR COBALT CARBONYL, PRODUCTION 
OF J. Y. Johnson London From 1.G. Farbenin- 
dustrie Akt.-Ges, Frankfort-on-Main, Germany. Appli- 


_— 


j- 


cation date, September 5, 1927 

In the production of nickel and cobalt carbonyl by treating 
the metal with carbon monoxide, the metal as usually prepared 
is not sufficiently reactive. It is now found that good yields of 
carbonyl can be obtained if the metal is prepared from its 
complex ammonium compounds. The treated with 
ammon a Or an ammonium salt containing tree ammonia to 
dissolve the metal, and the solution is then neutralised with 
acid to precipitate the metal as hydroxide or a basic salt. The 
precipitate is reduced at a low temperature by means of hydro- 
gen to obtain a metal in highly porous condition. Alterna- 
tively, the metals may be precipitated from their solutions by 
means of metallic zint Examples are given. 

296,616. DyESTUFFS CONTAINING CHROMIUM, MANUFACTURE 
AND PropucTion oF. J. Y. Johnson, London. From 
1.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges., Frankfort-on-Main, Ger- 
many. Application date, January 11, 1928. 

An azo dyestuff obtained by coupling an o-hydroxy diazo 
compound with a pyrazolone is treated in aqueous solution in 
the water soluble organic solvent and under 
pressure with a chromium compound in such proportion as to 


ore 15 


absence of a 


provide at least one atom of chromium to each chromable 


group in the dyestutf mclecule. An example is given of the 

treatment of the azo dyestuff obtained from diazotised 4-nitro- 

2-aminophenol-6-sulphonic acid and 3-methyl-1-phenyl-5- 
pyrazolone with chromium formate. 

296,713 and 296,751 GASES, PROCESS FOR THE PRODUCTION 
O1 J. Y. Johnson, London. From I.G. Farbenindustrie 
Akt.-Ges., Frankfort-on-Main, Germany. Application 
date, April 2, 1927. Additions to 214,544. 

296,713. Specification No. 214,544 (see THE CHEMICAI 
AGE, Vol. X, p. 546) describes the generation of water gas or 
producer gas from granular fuel in a shaft furnace by blowing 
air or steam into the producer so as to keep the charge in a 
whirling movement. In this invention the grate consists of 
two superposed sets of parallel bars arranged so that the slots 
of the lower sets of bars are covered by the bars of the upper 
set. The sets are spaced to such an extent that fuel and ashes 
cannot pass through, and those of the upper set are of V- 


section. The device may be arranged as a travelling grate. 
296,751 In this process the air or steam is admitted to the 
producer partly below the grate and partiy above. In the 
latter case it may be introduced at different levels and may be 
supplied to the feeding pipe for the fuel. In this case the 
storage vessel for the fuel is kept under the same pressure as 
the air or steam 
DrrEcT DyYEs FOR COTTON AND FOR REGENERATED 
CELLULOSE MATERIAL. British Dyestuffs Corporation, 
Ltd., Hexagon House, Blackley, Manchester, and W. A. 
Silvester, Crumpsall Vale Chemical Works, Blackley, 
Manchester. Application date, June 7, 1927. 


290,503 


Substantive cotton dyes which are also suitable for regener- 
ated cellulose materials are obtained by treating with phosgene, 
sulphonated azines containing as substituent at least one free 
amino group or mono-substituted amino group external to the 


azine ring system. Thus an acid wool dye may be emplo\ 
of the type 
'N 
y 
iV 
| 


OL 


PP fm 


N 
a6 
| | = 
VY Ws 
NH, 
in which R and R? are alkyl, aryl, or aralkyl groups, and whi 
contains three sulphonic acid groups, with or without other 
substituent groups in any of the nuclei. These conipounds 
have little or no direct affinity for cotton or for regenerat« 
cellulose. Treatment with phosgene in the presence of a: 
alkali converts such compounds into ureas which have greate: 
affinity for cotton than for regenerated cellulose. Other 
azine acid wool dyes, in which the amino or mono-substituted 
amino group is situated in other parts of the molecule, may Ix 
similarly treated with phosgene and examples are given 
296,817. CONDENSATION PRopUcTs OF ANTHRAQUINONI 
MANUFACTURE oF. A. Carpmael, London. From [.G 
Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges., Frankfort-on-Main, German, 
Application date, June 10, 1927. 

These products are obtained by condensing anthrone, its 
homologues or halogen derivatives, with glyoxal, its bisulphit: 
compounds, sulphuric acid ester, or other compounds giving 
rise to the formation of glyoxal. The condensation may bx 
in the presence of an acid or an acid reacting salt. The 
compound obtained from glyoxal and anthrone has _ th: 
constitution 

\ Z \ 
4 . : : . : 
coO~ )o= CH CHS ~< co 
él i i S 


and analogous compounds are obtained by employing com- 

pounds such as g-chloroanthrone, methylanthrone, etc. Thes 

compounds dye cotton fast yellow shades, and can be used as 
intermediates in the manufacture of other dyestutts. 

296,832. CALCIUM NITRATE, ALUMINA AND PHOSPHORUS 
MANUFACTURE OF. J. Y. Johnson, London. From 1.G 
Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges., Frankfort-on-Main, Germany 
Application date, June 16, 1927. 

Raw phosphates rich in aluminium are mixed with coal an 
aluminous material such as bauxite or clay, and the phosphorus 
is expelled as such or as oxide by heating in an electric furnace 
The operation is effected in such a way that any oxide is 
mainly reduced to metal, which is tapped off. If the propor- 
tions employed are such that the slag contains calcium oxid: 
45-60 per cent., aluminium and ferric oxides 10-40. per cent 
and silica 30-10 per cent., such slag breaks into lumps or 
powder after cooling. The product is treated with nitric acid 
to obtain calcium and aluminium nitrates, leaving the sili 
in a form which can be easily filtered. Aluminium and iro: 
are precipitated by milk of lime or calcium carbonate and the: 
purified, leaving the calcium nitrate. The aluminium hydrox 
ide precipitate obtained is very voluminous and difficult t 
filter, and this difficulty may be overcome by adding a ver 
small proportion of an oily liquid very slightly soluble 
water, e.y., coal tar oils or tetra-hydro-naphthalene. A de- 
tailed example is given. 
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NotE.—Abstracts of the following specifications, which are 
now accepted, appeared in THE CHEMICAL AGE when they 
became open to inspection under the International Con- 
vention :—271,452 (I.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges.) relating 





to manufacture of hydrocarbons, see Vol. XVII, p. 115; 
271,906 (I.G, Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges.) relating to vat 


dyestuffs, see Vol. XVII, p. 134; 281,257 (I.G. Farbenindus- 
trie Akt.-Ges.) relating to hydrogenated naphthostyril, see 
Vol. XVIII, p. 103; 285,451 (J. D. Riedel Akt.-Ges.) relating 
to aromatic oxyaldehydes, see Vol. XVIII, p. 368; 285,915 
(J. H. Van der Meulen) relating to metal bromides, see Vol. 
XVIII. p. 417; 290,971 (I.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges.) 


relating to phosphorus and ferro-silicon, see Vol. XIX, p. 85. 
International Specifications not yet Accepted 
294,892. ORGANIC ACIDS; PURIFYING MINERAL OILS, Stan- 


dard Oil Development Co., London, N.J., U.S.A. 
(Assignees of S. P. Coleman, Houston, Tex., U.S.A.) 


International Convention date, July 30, 1927. 
Mineral oil containing acids is treated with alkali, the oil 
distilled off, and the salts treated for the recovery of the 























} 
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. 2 wx 
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294 ,892 Lao ft | a 
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acids. The crude oil or oil distillate containing acid passes 
from a tank to to a steam jacketed agitator 4 where it is 
treated with alkali and agitated with air. The oil is drawn off 
to tank &, and the aqueous residue treated with sulphuric acid 
to separate the organic acids and remaining oil. The liquor 
passes through pipe 13 to tank 15, mixed with caustic soda 
solution and gas oil, The mixture is heated in a coil 18 above 
700° F., and passes to a drum 20 under high vacuum. The 
vapour condenses in coil 22, and the condensate passes to 
drum 23 and tank 32. The sodium salts of acids pass from 
drum 20 to water in a tank 27 and are then treated with 
mineral acid in tank 29 to separate the organic acids. 

295,033. HYDROGENATION OF AROMATIC Bases. I.G. Far- 
benindustrie Akt.-Ges., Frankfort-on-Main, Germany. 
International Convention date, August 6, 1927. 

The catalytic hydrogenation of aromatic bases is facilitated 
by adding an alkali or alkaline earth to the catalyst, ¢c.g., 
ethylaniline is hydrogenated with nickel oxide and sodium car- 
bonate, and orthotoluidine is hydrogenated with cobalt oxide 
and calcium oxide, employed as catalysts. 

295,050. Diazo Compounps AND Dyes. Compagnie 
Nationale de Matieres Colorantes et Manufactures de 
Produits Chimiques du Nord Reunies Etablissements 
Kuhlmann, 11, Rue de la Baume, Paris. International 
Convention date, August 5, 1927. 

Diazotized 2 - nitro - 4-chloro-6-sulpho-1-aminobenzene _ is 
treated with sodium acetate to obtain 4-chloro-6-sulpho- 
benzene-diazo oxide, which can be coupled with azo com- 
ponents yielding mordant dyestuffs dyeing wool directly in an 
acid bath. A number of examples with various components 
are given. 

295,257. Dyers. Soc. of Chemical Industry in Basle, Switzer- 
land. International Convention date, August 4, 1927. 

Primary and secondary amino-anthraquinones are treated 
with a bisulphite compound of an aldehyde containing more 
than one carbon atom, or the aldehyde and a bisulphite to 
obtain methylamino-anthraquinone-«-sulphonic acids contain- 


ing a further substituent in the methyl group. Thus, 1-amino- 
4-hydroxy-anthraquinone may be condensed with ammonium 
bisulphite and benzaldehyde. Other examples are given, and 
the products are used in dyeing and printing processes. 
295,270. CATALYTIC OXIDATION OF ORGANIC COMPOUNDS. 
Selden Co., 339, 2nd Avenue, Pittsburg, U.S.A. (Assignees 


of A. O. Jaeger, 9, Grandview Avenue, Crafton, Pa., 
Se} International Convention date, August. 8, 
1927. 


Organic compounds are oxidised by a catalyst containing 
a non-siliceous base exchange body formed by the reaction 
of one or more metallates with one or more metal salts. The 
metallate may be an alkali metal salt of aluminium, chromium, 
zinc, vanadium, beryllium, tin, platinum, palladium, titanium, 
zirconium, tungsten, uranium, tantalum, boron, or molyb- 
denum, or complete cyanogen compounds. The metal salts 
may be acid or neutral salts of copper, silver, gold, zinc, 
aluminium, titanium, tin, lead, chromium, manganese, iron, 
and others. With these catalysts benzol, toluol, phenol, 
tar phenols, or furfurol can be oxidised to maleic and fumaric 
acid, cresol to salicyl-aldehyde and salicylic acid, toluol 
and derivatives to the corresponding aldehyde and acids, 
and a number of other similar reactions. 
295,275. Esters.  Holzverkohlungs 

Constance, Baden, Germany. 
date, August 8, 1927. 

Fatty acids are esterified with alcohols at 2-8 atmospheres 
pressure and at moderate temperature, in the presence of 
catalysts such as mineral acids or strongly hydrolysed salts, 
which maintain the reaction mixture at PH=1:5—3. The 
catalyst may only be added at an intermediate stage. Thus, 
acetic acid of ro per cent. strength may be fed continuously 
into a column heated to obtain 8-9 atmospheres pressure, 
and methanol is admitted in excess. Methyl acetate, meth- 
anol, and water pass out at the top and are fractionated. 
A catalyst such as ro per cent. sulphuric acid or 25 per cent. 
sodium bisulphate is added in the lower part of the column, 
295,399. CRACKING HyDROCARBONS. Standard Oil Develop- 

ment Co., Linden, N.J., U.S.A. (Assignees of A. C. 
Spencer, Sarnia, Ontario, Canada, and E. W. Luster, 
Westfield, N.J., U.S.A.) International Convention date, 
August II, 1927. 

Crude oil from a tank 75 is preheated in exchangers 47, 
35. 34, 33, and passes through an accumulator 19 in which 
condensed oil from the early part of the condensation is col- 


Industrie Akt.-Ges., 
International Convention 







































































295,399 


lected, to heat exchangers 27, 26, and cracking coil 1. 


The 
oil then passes to a soaking drum 4 or 5, used alternatively, 
and then to separator 15, where tar is separated and separator 
21. Condensate passes back to separator 15, and vapour 
passes to coolers 26, 27. The condensate from these passes 
to accumulator 19, and vapour to the fractionating vessel 34. 
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The condensate passes through pipe 44 to the vicinity of the 
coil 1, is reheated, and returned to the tower 54. Unvolatilised 
condensate passes back to accumulator 19. Vapour from 
tower 54 passes to coolers 33, 34, 35, and then to fractionator 
46. Part of condensate is abstracted, reheated and returned 
to the tower 46, and the remainder passes through cooler 70 
to tank 75. The vapour passes to heat exchange 47, cooler 64, 
and gasoline receiver 66. 


LATEST NOTIFICATIONS. 


Manufacture of soluble cellulose esters of higher fatty 
1.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. September 27, 1927 
Manufacture and production of lubricating and insulating 
I.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges September 28, 1927. 
297.777. Process for producing perborates Roessler and Hass- 
lacher Chemical Co. September 27, 1927 
297,839. Process for the production of salts of halogen-substituted 
aliphatic tetra ammonium bases. Gliicksmann, E.  Sep- 
tember 20, 1927 


297,700 
acids. 

297,798 
oils. 


298,084. Manufacture of 1:1: 2-trichlorethane. 1.G. Farben- 
industrie Akt.-Ges. September 30, 1927. 

2¢8,085. Manufacture of hardened artificial masses I.G. Farben- 
industrie Akt.-Ges. September 29, 1927. 

298,087. Manufacture of acidyl-cellulose. Heberlein and Co 
Akt.-Ges. September 30, 1927. 


298,088. Process for producing fast dyeings and prints by means 
of vat-dyestuffs. Durand and Huguenin Soc. Anon. October 1, 
1927. 

298,089. Process for the production of highly-active substances 
from male internal secretory organs. Soc. of Chemical Industry 


in Basle. September 30, 1927. 

298,090. Manufacture of unsaturated hydrocarbons. Soc. of 
Chemical Industry in Basle. October 1, 1927. 

298,091. Manufacture of dyestuffs containing metal. Soc. of 


Chemical Industry in Basle. September 30, 1927. 
Specifications Accepted with Date of Application 
272,475. Viscose, Manufacture of. Du Pont Rayon Co. June 1:2, 
1920. 

272,526. Hydrocarbon oils from coal, Extraction of. J 
mann. June 11, 1926 

272,949. Azo Dyestuffs Containing Copper and Chromium, Pro- 
duction of. I.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. June 17, 1926 

273,287. White Lead Production of. F. T. Bailey and W. Austin 
June 22, 1926 

273,685. Alkylisopropylphenols and their hydrogenation products 
Schering Kahlbaum Akt.-Ges. June 29, 1926. 

273,761. Activated carbon, Process of producing 
Norit Maatschappij. July 3, 1926 

279,515. Aluminium compounds from raw material, 
of. Clay Reduction Co. October 25, 1926. 

282,805. Indigoid vat dyestuffs, Manufacture of 
industrie Akt.-Ges. December 24, 1926. 


Traut- 


Algemeene 
Production 


I.G. Farben- 


285,877. 4-nitro-2-amino-1-benzoic acid, Manufacture of. 1G 
Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. February 24, 1927. 

288,612. Sulphonic acids derived from non-aromatic carboxylic 
acids, Manufacture and production of. I.G. Farbenindustrie 
Akt.-Ges. June 21, 1926. 

297,306. Dyestuffs intermediates, Production of. I. B. Anderson 


R. F. Thomson, J. Thomas, and Scottish Dyes, Ltd. March 18 
1927 

297,398. Splitting hydrocarbons. J. Y 
industrize Akt.-Ges.). May 16, 1927 


Johnson (1.G. Farben- 


297,376. Vat dyestuffs, Process for the manufacture of. <A. Carp- 
mael. (J.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges.). June 20, 1927. 
297,484. Amines of the hydroaromatic aliphatic series, Manufac- 


ture and production of. 1.G. Farbenindustri 


Akt.-Ges.) May 23, 1927. 


J. Y. Johnson 


297,528. Tin from tin scrap or cuttings. T. Twynam. July 11 
1927. 
297,540 Alkali metal or ammonium phosphates, Process for the 


manufacture and production of. J = 
Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges.) July 27, 1927 


Johnson 


(1.G 


297,597. Sulphide ores or sulphidic metallurgical products, Treat- 
ment of. F. Krupp Grusonwerk Akt.-Ges. November 24, 
1927. Addition to 234,826. 


297,665. Alloys resistant to chemical 
(1.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges.) 
to 297,165. 


action. J 
June 30, 


Y. Johnson. 


1927. Addition 


Applications for Patents 
Bakelite Corporation and Wade, H. Manufacture of resinous phen- 
olic condensation products. 28,261. October 2. 
Barnes, R. S., Scottish Dyes, Ltd., Thomas, J. and Wylam, B. 


Dyes, etc. 28,533. October 4 
Benckiser, J. A. [Firm of], Benckiser, T. and Reimann, A. _ Pro- 
duction of a disodium phosphate. 28,682. October 5. (Ger- 


many, March 23.) 


Boehringer, A., 
facture of 
October 6. 

Brandt, R. Electrolytic revivification of ferro-cyanide of potassiu 
28,455. October 4. 

‘arpmael, A. and L.G. 


Boehringer Sohn, C. H 


and Schopf, C 
derivatives of 


dihydro-codeinone, 


Mar 


etc. 25 


~ 


Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. Manufactur 


of vic-trihalogen benzenes. 28,545. October 4 

Carpmael, A. and I.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. Manufacture of 
substances of antirachitic properties. 28,657. October 5 

Carpmael, A. and I.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. Manufacture 
vat dyestuffs. 28,659. October 5 

Coles, S.O. Cowper-. Production of red lead. 28,287. October 

Coles, S. O. Cowper-. Manufacture of zinc oxide. 28,288. Oct 
ber 3 

Coles, S. O. Cowper-. Extraction of tin from ores. 28,254 


October 3 
Du Pont de Nemours and Co., E. I and Imperial Chemical Industrics 

Ltd. Coating-compositions, etc. 28,357. October 3 
Durand et Huguenin Soc. Anon. Producing fast dyeings, et 


28,154. Octoberr. (Germany, October 1, 1927.) 

Hailwood, A. J., Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., Shepherdson, 
A. and Stewart, A. Manufacture of emulsions. 28,274 
October 2 

Hall, A. J. and Silver Springs Bleaching and Dyeing Co., 1L.td. 


Dyeing cellulose acetate silk. 28,1900. October 2 


1.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges and Johnson, |. Y. Production of 
azo dvestuffs. 28,091, 28,004. October 1 

1.G, Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. and Johnson, J. Y. Production of 
anthroquinone, etc. 28,092. October 1. 

1.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. and Johnson, J. Y. Product 
of derivatives from naphthalene. 28,093. October r. 

I.G, Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. and Johnson, J. Y Production of 


halogenated ms-benzdianthrones, et¢ 
(June 27, 1927.) 
1.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. and Johnson, J. Y. 


25,1906. 


Octobe 


Manufacture of 


artificial rubber. 28,349. October 3. 

1.G, Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. and Johnson, J. Y. Production of 
organic mercury compounds 28,492 October 4 

1.G. Varbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. and Johnson, J. Y. Production of 


artificial threads. 28,493. October 4 
I.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. and Johnson, | 
artificial silk. 28,494. October 4. 


Y. Production of 


I.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. and Johnson, J. Y. Production of 
polishing-materials. 28,495. October 4 

1.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. and Johnson, J. ¥ Production of 
solutions of viscose. 28,406, 28,497. Ox tober j 

1.G, Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. and Johnson, J. Y. Recovery of 


oils from aqueous emulsions. 28,623. October 5 
1.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. and Johnson, J. Y. Manufacture of 
blue dyestuffs. 28,626. October 5. 


1.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. and Johnson, J.Y. Manufacture of 
condensation products of carbamides, etc. 28,763. October ¢ 

I.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. and Johnson, J. Y. Manufacture of 
fertilisers. 28,764 

1.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. Manufacture of 1:1: 2-trich 
lorethane. 28,150. October 1. (Germany, September 30, 1027. 

1.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. Manufacture of hardened artificial 
masses. 28,151 October 1. (Germany, September 29, 1927 

1G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges Manufacture of derivatives of 
aminoaryl antimony compounds. 28,384 October 3 Ger- 
many, October 6, 1927.) 

1.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. Manufacture of condensation 
products of a-8-substituted acroleins, 28,385. October 3 

1.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. Precipitating viscose solutions 
28,387. October 3. (Germany, October 3, 1927.) 

1.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. Manufacture of pharmaceutical 


products 28,6056. October 5 (Germany, October 6, 1 
Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., Lodge, F. and Tatum, W. W 


Manufacture of anthraquinone derivatives. 28,275. October 2. 
Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., 

October 3 
IXali-Industrie Akt.-Ges., 

Production of 


Cellulose derivatives. 28,350. 


Thorssell, ( J 
October 5 


and 


28,083 


KXristensson, A. 

potassium carbonate. 
(Germany, November 18, 1927.) 

Kropp, W Manufacture of condensation 
stituted acroleins. 28,385. October 3 

Laporte, Ltd., B., Slater, V. W. and Weber, I. E 

barium peroxide. October 6 

of Chemical Industry in Basle. Production of hormones 

28,155, 28,158. October 1. (Switzerland, September 30, 192 

Soc. of Chemical Industry in Basle. Manufacture of unsaturated 
hydrocarbons. 28,156. October 1. (Switzerland, October 1, 
1927.) 

Soc. of Chemical Industry in Basle 
taining metal. 28,157. 
39, 1927.) 

Wacker Ges. fiir Elektrochemische Industrie Ges., Dr. A. Process 
for concentrating acetic acid. October 3. (Germany 
October 3, 1927.) 


products ot a-3 ib 


Manufacture of 
28,7092 


Soc. 


7: 
er 


Manufacture of dyestutis con 
October 1. (Switzerland, Septembe! 
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Weekly Prices of British Chemical Products 


The prices and comments given below respecting British chemical products are based on direct information supplied by the British 
manufacturers concerned. Unless otherwise qua!i‘ed, th: figures quoted apply to fair quantities, net and naked at makers’ works. 


General Heavy Chemicals 

Acip ACETIC, 40% TEcH.—({I1g per ton. 

Acip Boric, COMMERCIAL.—Crystal, £30 per ton; powder, £32 per 
ton ; extra fine powder, £34 per ton. 

AciD HyDROCHLORIC.—3s. 9d. to 6s. per carboy d/d, according to 
purity, strength, and locality. 

Acip Nirric, 80° Tw.—f21 10s. to {27 per ton, makers’ works, 
according to district and quality. 

Acip SULPHURIC.—Average National prices f.o.r. makers’ works, 
with slight variations up and down owing to local considera- 
tions ; 140° Tw., Crude Acid, 60s. perton. 168° Tw., Arsenical, 
£5 10s. perton, 168° Tw., Non-arsenical, £6 15s. per ton. 

Ammonia ALKALI.—{6 15s. per ton f.o.r. Special terms for contracts. 


BISULPHITE OF LimkE.—{7 Ios. per ton, f.o.r. London, packages free. 

BLEACHING PowDER.—Spot, £9 Ios. per ton d/d; Contract, £8 ros. 
per ton d/d, 4-ton lots. 

Borax, COMMERCIAL.—Crystals, {19 Ios. to £20 per ton ; granulated, 
£19 per ton; powder, £21 per ton. (Packed in 2-cwt. bags 
carriage paid any station in Great Britain.) 

CaLciuM CHLORIDE (SOLID).—£5 to £5 5s. per ton d/d carr. paid. 

CopPER SULPHATE.—£25 to £25 Ios. per ton. 

METHYLATED Spirit 61 O.P.—Industrial, 1s. 3d. to 1s. 8d. per gall., 
pyridinised industrial, 1s. 5d. to 1s. rod. per gall. ; mineralised, 

2s. 4d. to 2s. 8d. per gall. ; 64 O.P., 1d. extra in all cases. 

NICKEL SULPHATE.—{38 per ton d/d. 

NICKEL AMMONIA SULPHATE,—£38 per ton d/d. 

Potash CausTIc.—{£30 to £33 per ton. 

PoTaAssiuM BICHROMATE.—44d. per Ib. 

PoTASSIUM CHLORATE.—3 4d. per lb., ex wharf, London, in cwt. kegs, 

SALAMMONIAC.—{45 to £50 per ton d/d. Chloride of ammonia, 
£37 to £45 per ton, carr. paid. 

SALT CAKE.—{£3 15s. to £4 pertond/d. In bulk. 

Sopa Caustic, SoLtip.—Spot lots delivered, £15 2s. 6d. to £18 per 
ton, according to strength; 2os. less for contracts. 

Sopa CrysTALs.—{5 to £5 5s. per ton, ex railway depots or ports. 

Sopium ACETATE 97/98%.—£21 per ton. 

SopIuM BICARBONATE.—/IO Ios. per ton, carr. paid. 

SopDIUM BICHROMATE.—34d. per Ib. 

Sop1uM BISULPHITE PowDER, 60/62°/.—{17 10s. per ton delivered 
for home market, 1-cwt. drums included ; £15 ros. f.o.r. London. 

SopiIuM CHLORATE.—2}d. per Ib. 

Sop1uM NITRITE, 100% Basis.— £27 per ton d/d. 

Sopium PHOSPHATE.—{14 per ton, f.o.b. London, casks free. 

SopIuM SULPHATE (GLAUBER SALTS).—{3 I2s. 6d. per ton. 

SopIuM SULPHIDE Conc. SoLip, 60/65.—{13 5s. per ton d/d. 
Contract, £13. Carr. paid. 

SopiuMm SULPHIDE CrysTALs.—Spot, £8 12s. 6d. per ton d/d. 
Contract, £8 10s. Carr. paid. 

Sopium SULPHITE, PEA CrysTats.—{14 per ton f.9.b. London, 
1-cwt. kegs included. 


Coal Tar Products 


Acip CaRBOLIC CrysTALs.—6}d. to 63d. per Ib. Crude 60's, 2s. por 
gall. 1929—1s. 11d. por gall 

Acip CRESYLIC 99/100.—2s. 5d. to 3s. per gall. 97/99.—2s. 4d. to 
2s. 5d. per gall. Pale, 95%, 2s. 2d. to 2s. 3d. per gall. Dark, 
is. gd. to 1s. 11d 

ANTHRACENE.—A quality, 2d. tv 24d. per unit. 40%, £5 per ton. 

ANTHRACENE OIL, STRAINED.—8d. to 8}d. per gall. Unstrained, 
73d. to 8d. per gall. 

BENZOLE.—Prices at works : Crude, 10}d.to 11d. per gall.; Standard 
Motor, 1s. 44d. to 1s. 5d. per gall.; 90%, 1s. 7d. to 1s. 8d. 
per gall. ; Pure, 1s. rod. to ts. 11d. per gall. : 

ToOLUOLE.—go%, Is. 5d. to is. 11d. per gall. Firm. Pure, 1s. 10d. to 
2s. 1d. per gall. 

XYLOL.—Is. 3d. to 1s. 11d. per gall. Pure, 1s. 6d. to 1s. 7d. per gall. 

CreosoTe.—Cresylic, 20/24%, 9d. per gall.; middle oil, 6}d. to of 
per gall. Heavy, 74d. to Sd. per gall. Standard specification, 
52d. to 6d. per gall. ex works. Salty, 74d. per gall. 

NarutTHa.—Crude, 8}d. to 9d. per gall. Solvent 90/160, 1s. 14d. to 
Is. 2$d. per gall. Solvent 95/160, Is. 2d. to Is. 7d. per gall. 
Solvent 90/190, 11d. to Is. 4d. per gall. 

NAPHTHALENE CRUDE.—Drained Creosote 


Whizzed, £8 per ton. 


Salts, £5 per ton. 
Hot pressed, £8 to £8 Ios. per ton. 


NaPHTHALENE.—Crystals, {12 5s. to {14 10s. per ton. Quiet. 
Flaked, {14 to £15 per ton, according to districts. 
Prrcu.—Medium soft, 42s. 6d. to 45s. per ton, f.o.b., according tu 


district. Nominal. 
PYRIDINE.—90/140, 5s. to 6s. per gall. 
gall. Heavy, is. 9d. to 2s. per gall. 


90/180, 2s. 3d. to 4s. per 


Intermediates and Dyes 

In the following list of Intermediates delivered prices include 
packages except where otherwise stated : 
ACID AMIDONAPHTHOL DisuLPHO (1-8-2-4).—10s. 9d. per lb. 
ACID ANTHRANILIC.—6s. per lb. 100 %. 
Acip BEenzorc.—ts. 8$d. per lb. 
AcID GAMMA.—4s. 6d. per Ib. 
Acip H.—3s. per lb. 
AciID NAPHTHIONIC.—Is. 6d. per Ib. 
Acip NEVILLE AND WINTHER.—4s. 9d. per lb. 
AcID SULPHANILIC.—8}d. per Ib. 
ANILINE O1L.—8d. per Ib. naked at works. 
ANILINE SaLts.—8d. per Ib. naked at works. 
BENZALDEHYDE.—2s. 3d. per Ib. 
BENZIDINE BasE.—3s. 3d. per lb. 100% basis d/d. 
Benzorc Acip.—1s. 84d. per Ib. 
o-CRESOL 29/31° C.—54d. per lb. 
m-CRESOL 98/100%.—2s. 3d. to 2s. 6d. per Ib. 
p-CRESOL 32/34° C.—a2s. 3d. to 2s. 6d. per Ib. 
DICHLORANILINE.—2s. per Ib. 
DIMETHYLANILINE,—Is, 11d, per Ib. 
DINITHROBENZENE.—8}d. per lb. naked at works. 
DINITROCHLORBENZENE.—({84 per ton d/d. 
DINITROTOLUENE.—48/50° C, 8d. per lb. naked at works. 

od. per lb. naked at works. 
DIPHENYLAMINE.—2s. Iod. per Ib. d/d. 
a-NAPHTHOL.—2s. per lb. d/d. 
B-NAPHTHOL,—1Iod. per Ib. d/d. 
a-NAPHTHYLAMINE.—Is, 3d. per lb. 
B-NAPHTHYLAMINE.—38. per Ib. 
o-NITRANILINE.—5s. 9d. per lb. 
m-NITRANILINE.—38. per lb. d/d. 
p-NITRANILINE.—Is. 8d. per lb. 
NITROBENZENE.—Gd. per lb. naked at works. 
NITRONAPHTHALENE.—Is. 3d. per lb. 
R, SALT.—2s. 2d, per lb. 
Sop1uM NAPHTHIONATE.—Is. 84d. per lb. 100% basis d/d. 
o-TOLUIDINE.—8d. per Ib. 
p-ToLuIDINE.—1s. Iod. per Ib. naked at works. 
m-XYLIDINE ACETATE.—2s. 6d. per lb. 100%. 
N. W. Acip.—4s. od. per lb. 100%. 


Wood Distillation Products 
Acetate oF Lime.—Brown, {10 5s. per ton. Good demand. 
Grey, £14 10s. to £15 per ton. Liquor, od. per gall. 
CHARCOAL.—{6 to £9 per ton, according to grade and locality. 
Foreign competition severe. 
Iron Liguor.—ts. 3d. per gall, 32° Tw. 
Rep Liguor.—od. to tod. per gall. 
Woop CREOosOoTE.—!Is. 9d. per gall. Unrefined. 
Woop Naputna, MISCIBLE.—3s. I1d. to 4s. 3d. per gall. 
4s. 3d. per gall. 
Woop Tar.—{4 to £5 per ton. 
BROWN SuGAR oF LEAD.—{40 15s. per ton. 


Rubber Chemicals 

ANTIMONY SULPIHIDE.—Golden, 64d. to 1s. 54d. per lb., according to 

quality ; Crimson, 1s. 4d. to Is. 6d. per lb., according to quality. 
ARSENIC SULPHIDE, YELLOW.—Is. od. per Ib. 
BARYTES.—{2 16s. Iod. to £3 Ios. per ton, according to quality. 
CADMIUM SULPHIDE.—3s. 9d. to 4s. 6d. per lb. 
CARBON BISULPHIDE.—£25 to £27 10s. per ton, according to quantity. 
CaRBON Brack.—5}d. per lb., ex wharf. 
CARBON TETRACHLORIDE.—(£45 to £54 per ton, according to quantity. 

drums extra. 
CHROMIUM OXIDE, GREEN.—Is. 2d. per lb. 
DIPHENYLGUANIDINE.—3s. 9d. per lb. 
INDIARUBBER SUBSTITUTES, WHITE AND DaRK.—5d. to 64d . per Ib. 
Lamp Biack.—£35 per ton, barrels free. 
LEAD HyPposuLPHITE.—9Qd. per Ib. 
LITHOPHONE, 30%.—{22 Ios. per ton. 
MINBRAL RUBBER ‘‘ RUBPRON.’’—{£13 12s. 6d. per ton, f.o.r. London 
SULPHUR.—/{9 to {11 per ton, according to quality. 
SULPHUR CHLORIDE.—-4d. to 7d. per lb., carboys extra. 
SULPHUR Precip. B.P.—{55 to {60 per ton. 
THIOCARBAMIDE.—2s. 6d. to 2s. od. per lb., carriage paid. 
THIOCARBANILIDE.—2s. Id. to 2s. 3d. per lb. 
VERMILION, PALE OR DEEP.—7s. to 7s. 2d. per lb. 
ZINC SULPHUR.—11d. per Ib. ° 


Pharmaceutical and Photographic Chemicals 

Acip, Acetic, Pure, 80°%.—{/39 per ton ex wharf London in glass 
containers. 

AcipD, ACETYL SALICYLIC.—2s. 4d. to 2s. 5d. per Ib. 

Acip, BEenzoic, B.P.—2s. to 3s. 3d. per lb., according to quantity. 
Solely ex Gum, Is. 3d, to 1s. 6d, per oz., according to quantity. 


£75 per ton. 
66/68° C, 


Is. per gall. 24° Tw. 


Solvent, 
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Actp, Boric B.P.—Crystal, 36s. to 39s. per cwt.; powder, 40s. to 
43S. per cwt.; extra fine powder, 42s. per cwt., according to 
quantity. Carriage paid any station in Great Britain, in ton lots. 

Acip, CAMPHORIC.—19s. to 2Is. per lb. 

Acip, CiTRIC.—2s. od. to 3s. per lb. 

Acip, GALLIC.—2s. 8d. per lb. for pure crystal, in cwt. lots. 

AciD, PyroGALLic, CrysTALs.—7s. 3d. perlb. Resublimed, 8s. 3d. 
103d. per lb. 

Acip, SALIcyLic, B.P. PULV.—1s. 3d. to Is. 5d. per lb 
1o$d. to 11$d. per lb. 

Acip, TANNIC B.P.—z2s. 8d. to 2s. 1od. per Ib. 

Acip, TARTARIC.—Is. 44d. per Ib., less 5%. 

ACETANILIDE.—Is. 5d. to 1s. 8d. per lb. for quantities. 

AMIDOL.—7s. 6d. to gs. per Ib., d/d. 

AMIDOPYRIN.—7s. 9d. to 8s. per Ib. 

AMMONIUM BENZOATE.—3s. 3d. to 3s. 6d. per Ib., according to 
quantity. 18s. per lb. ex Gum. 

AMMONIUM CARBONATE B.P.—£37 per ton. 
5 cwt. casks. Resublimated, Is. per lb. 

ATROPINE SULPHATE.—9S. per 02. 

BaRBITONE.—5s. 9d. to 6s. per Ib. 

BENZONAPHTHOL.— 3s. to 3s. 3d. per lb. spot. 

BIsMUTH CARBONATE.—9s. od. per Ib. 

BISMUTH CITRATE.—9s. 3d. per Ib. 

BISMUTH SALICYLATE.—8s. od. per lb. 

‘BISMUTH SUBNITRATE.—8s. 3d. per Ib. 

BiIsMUTH NITRATE.—Cryst. 5s. 9d. per Ib. 

BISMUTH OXIDE.—1I2s. 3d. per lb. 

BISMUTH SUBCHLORIDE.—1I0s. gd. per lb. 

BIsMUTH SUBGALLATE.—7s. 9d. per lb. Extra and reduced prices for 
smaller and larger quantities of al] bismuth salts respectively. 

BISMUTHI ET AMMON Liguor.—Cit. B.P. in W. Qts. Is. ofd. per Ib. ; 
12 W. Qts. 11$d. per lb. ; 36 W. Qts., 11d. per Ib. 

Borax B.P.—Crystal, 24s. to 27s. per cwt.; powder, 25s. to 28s. 
per cwt., according to quantity. Carriage paid any station in 
Great Britain, in ton lots. 

BrRoMIDES.—Ammonium, 1s. i1}d. to 2s. 1d. per Ilb.; potassium, 
1s. S}d. to 1s. G}d. per lb. ; sodium, 1s. 104 per lb. ; 
granulated, $d. per Ib. less ; allspot. Large quantities at lower 
rates. 

Catcium LactaTe.—B.P., 1s. 2d. to 1s. 3d. per lb. 

CampPHoR.—Refined flowers, 2s. 11d. to 3s. per lb., according to 
quantity ; also special contract prices. 

CHLORAL HyDRATE.—3s. 2d. to 3s. 4d. per lb 

CHLOROFORM.—2s. 5$d. to 2s. 7$d. per lb., according to quantity. 

CREOSOTE CARBONATE.—6s. per Ib. 

ErtHers.—S.G. -730—11d. to 1s. od. per lb., according to quantity ; 
other gravities at proportionate prices. 

FORMALDEHYDE, 40°(,.—37s. per cwt., in barrels ex wharf 

GUAIACOL CARBONATE.—4s. 6d .to 4s. 9d. per Ib. 

HEXAMINE.— IS. 11d. to 2s. 2. per Ib. 

HoMATROPINE HyDROBROMIDE.—30s. per OZ. 

HyDRASTINE HyDROCHLORIDE.—English make offered at 120s. per 
OZ. 

HYDROGEN PEROXIDE (12 VoLs.).—1s. 4d. per gallon, f.o.r. makers’ 
works, naked. Winchesters, 2s. 11d. per gall. B.P., 10 vols., 
2s. to 2s. 3d. per gall. ; 20 vols., 4s. per gall. 

HyDROQUINONE.—35. 9d. to 4s. per Ib., in cwt. lots. 

HyPpopHosPHITES.—Calcium, 3s. 3d. per lb., for 28 Ib. lots; potas- 
sium, 3s. 7d. per lb. ; sodium, 3s. 6d. per lb. 

IRON AMMONIUM CITRATE.—B.P., 2s. 11d. to 3s. 2d. per Ib. 
3s. 4d. to 3s. 7d. perlb. ; U.SP., 3s. to 3s. 3d. per lb. 

IRON PERCHLORIDE.—IS8s. to 20s. per cwt., according to quantity. 

IRON QUININE CITRATE.—B.P., 83d. to o}d. per oz. 

MAGNESIUM CARBONATE.—Light commercial, £31 per ton net. 

MaGNEsIuM Ox1DE.—Light commercial, £62 Ios. per ton, less 24% ; 
Heavy commercial, {21 per ton, less 24% ; in quantity lower: 
Heavy Pure, 2s. to 2s. 3d. per lb 

MENTHOL.—A.B.R. recrystallised B.P., 24s. 6d. per Ib. net; 
Synthetic, os, 6d. to 11s. per lb. ; Synthetic detached crystals, 

s. 6d. to 12s. 6d. per Ib., according to quantity ; Liquid (95%), 
gs. 6d. per Ib. 

MerRcuRIALS B.P.—Up to 1 cwt. lots, Red Oxide, crystals, 8s. 4d. 
to &s. 5d. per Ib., levig., 7s. tcd. to 7s. 11d. per lb. ; Corrosive 
Sublimate, Lump, 6s. 7d. to 6s. &d. per lb., Powder, 6s. to 
6s. 1d. per lb.; White Precipitate, Lump, 6s. od. to 6s. 1cd 
per lb., Powder, 6s. 1d. to 6s. 11d. per lb., Extra Fine, 6s. rid. 
to 7s. per lb.; Calomel, 7s. 2d. to 7s. 3d. per lb. ; Yellow Oxide, 

to 7s. od. per lb. ; Persulph., B.P.C., 6s. 11d. to 7s. per 
Ib.; Sulph. nig., 6s. ¥d. to 6s. 9d. per lb. Special prices for 
larger quantities. 

METHYL SALICYLATE.—Is. 3d. to Is. 6d. per lb. 

METHYL SULPHONAL.—-8s. 9d. to gs. per Ib. 

METOL.—49s. to 11s. 6d. perlb. British make. 





Technical.— 


Powder, £39 per ton in 


bd 104d. to 2s. 


Green, 


7 | 
7s. *d 


PARAFORMALDEHYDE,.—Is. 9d. fer lb. for 100% powder. 
PARALDEHYDE.—Is. 4d. per lb. 

PHENACETIN,—2s. 5d. to 2s. 8d. per Ib. 
PHENAZONE.—35. od. to 4s. per Ib. 
PHENOLPHTHALEIN.—6s. to 6s. 34. per Ib. 

Potassium BITARTRATE 9 


ess 2$ per ¢ 


100% ‘Cream of Tartar).—94s. per 


cwt, 


Potassium CITRATE.—B.P.C., 2s. gd. to 3s. per Ib. 

POTASSIUM FERRICYANIDE.—Is, gd. per lb., in cwt. lots. 

PotassiuM IoDIDE.—t6s. 8d. to 17s. 2d, per lb., according to quantity, 

PoTassIuM METABISULPHITE.—6d. per Ib., 1-cwt. kegs included 
f.o.r. London. 

PoTASSIUM PERMANGANATE.—B.P. crystals, 5$d. per lb., spot. 

QUININE SULPHATE.—Is. 8d. to 1s, od. per oz., bulk in 100 oz. tins, 

RESORCIN.—2s. Iod. to 3s. per Ib., spot. 

SACCHARIN.—47s. per lb. ; in quantity lower. 

SALOL.—2s. 3d. to 2s. 6d. per Ib. 

SopiuM BEnzoaTE, B.P.—ts. 8d. to 1s. 11d. per lb. 

Sop1uM CitTraTE, B.P.C., 1911—2s. 6d. to 2s. 9d. per Ib., B.P.C, 
1923—2s. rod. to 2s. 11d, per lb. U.S.P., 2s. od. to 3s. per Ib., 
according to quantity. 

SODIUM FERROCYANIDE.—4d. per lb., carriage paid. 

SopIUM HyPposuULPHITE, PHOTOGRAPHIC.—{15 per ton, d/d con- 
signee’s station in 1-cwt. kegs. 

SODIUM NITROPRUSSIDE.—I6s. per Ib. 

SopIuM PoTassiIuM TARTRATE (ROCHELLE SALT).—95s. to Ioos. 
per cwt. Crystals, 4s. per cwt. extra. 

SODIUM SALICYLATE.—Powder, 1s. 6}d. to 1s. 7d. per Ib. 
1s. 73d. to 1s. 8d. per Ib. 

Sop1uM SULPHIDE, PURE RECRYSTALLISED.—10d. to Is. 1d. per lb. 

SopIuM SULPHITE, ANHYDROUS.—{27 Ios. to £28 Ios. per ton, 
according to quantity. Delivered U.K. 

SULPHONAL.—6s, 6d. to 6s. od. per Ib. 

TARTAR Emetic, B.P.—Crystal or powder, 2s. to 2s. 3d. per lb. 

THYMOL.—Puriss., 9s. 6d. to 9s. 9d. per lb., according to quantity. 
Firmer. Natural, 13s. 6d. per Ib. 


Crystal, 


Perfumery Chemicals 
ACETOPHENONE.—6s. 6. per Ib. 
AUBEPINE (EX ANETHOL).—1Iis. per lb. 
AMYL ACETATE.—2s. 6d. per lb. 
AMYL BUTYRATE.—4s. 9d. per lb. 
AMYL SALICYLATE.—2s. od. per Ib. 
ANETHOL (M.P. 21/22° C.).—5s. 3d. per lb. 
BENZYL ACETATE FROM CHLORINE-FREE BENZYL ALCOHOL—2s. per lb 
BENZYL ALCOHOL FREE FROM CHLORINE.—2s. per lb. 
BENZALDEHYDE FREE FROM CHLORINE.—2s. 6d. per lb. 
BENZYL BENZOATE.—2s. 3d. per lb. 
CINNAMIC ALDEHYDE NATURAL.—I5s. 6d. per lb. 
COUMARIN.—9s. 6d. per Ib. 
CITRONELLOL.—13s. 6d. per Ib. 
CITRAL.—7s. 6d. per Ib. 
ETHYL CINNAMATE.—6s. per lb. 
ETHYL PHTHALATE.—2s. 6d. per Ib. 
EUGENOL.—1Ios. per lb. 
GERANIOL (PALMAROSA).—2o0s. per Ib. 
GERANIOL.—6s. od. to IIs. per lb. 
HELIOTROPINE.—4s. gd. per lb. 
Iso EUGENOL.—14s. per lb. 
LinaLo_.—Ex Bois de Rose, 15s. per lb. Ex Shui Oil, ros. 6d. per |b. 
LINALYL ACETATE.—Ex Shui Oil, 14s. 6d. per lb. Ex Bois de 
Rose, 18s. 6d. per lb. 
METHYL ANTHRANILATE.—S8s. per lb. 
METHYL BENZOATE.—4S. per lb. 
Musk KETONE.—34s. per Ib. 
Musk XYLOL.—7s. per lb. 
NEROLIN.—3s. 6d. per lb. 
PHENYL ETHYL ACETATE.—1IIs. per lb. 
PHENYL ETHYL ALCOHOL.—lIos. 6d. per lb. 
RHODINOL.—4o0s. per Ib. 
SAFROL.—Is. 4d. per Ib. 
TERPINEOL.—Is. 6d. per Ib. 
VANILLIN.—1I6s. 6d. per lb. 


Essential Oils 
ALMOND O1L,—Foreign S.P.A., tos. 6d. per |b. 
ANISE OIL.—2s. 9d. per Ib. 
BERGAMOT OIL.—24s. per Ib. 
BouRBON GERANIUM OIL.—22s. per lb. 
CAMPHOR OIL.—od. per Ib. 
CANANGA OIL, JAVA.—12s. per Ib. 
CINNAMON OIL LEAF.—6s. 9d. per oz. 
Cassia OIL, 80/85%.—7s. per lb. 
CITRONELLA OIL.—Java, 2s. 2d. per Ib., c.i.f. U.K. port. 
pure, 2s. 2d. per lb. 
CLOVE OIL (PURE 90/92%).—7s. 3d. per lb. 
Eucatyptus OIL, AUSTRALIAN, B.P. 70/75°%.—2s. per lb. 
LAVENDER O1L.—Mont Blanc, 48/50%, Esters, 16s. 3d. per lb. 
LEMON OIL.—15s. per Ib. 
LEMONGRASS OIL.—4s. per Ib. 
ORANGE OIL, SWEET.—20s. per lb. 
Otto oF Rose O1L.—Anatolian, 35s. per oz. 


Ceylon 


Bulgarian, 75s. per oz. 


PALMA Rosa OIL.—tras. 6d. per lb. 
PEPPERMINT O1..—Wayne County, 16s. per lb.; Japanese, gs. 3d. 
per lb. 


PETITGRAIN.—8s, per Ib. 
16s. 6d. per lb. 


Sandalwood, Mysore, 28s. per Ib., 95 
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London Chemical Market 


The following notes on the L ndon Chemical Market are specially supplied to THE CHEMICAL AGE by Messrs. R. W. Greeff & Co., 
Lid., and Messrs. Chas. Page & Co., Ltd., and may be accepted as representing these firms’ independent and impartial opinions. 


London, October 11, 1928. 
HE improved demand for general chemicals has been main 
d during the current week, and a fair amount of business 
been booked. 


(ieneral Chemicals 

\CETONE is in very short supply at £74 10s. te £77 Ios. per ton, 
with a firm position. 

ACETIC ACID Unchanged. 

\c1p FormMic.—/45 per ton for 85 per cent. 

Acip OxaLic.—Price unchanged at £31 to £33 per ton, with a firm 
pcesition. 

Acip TARTARIC.—Firmer at 1s. 44d. per Ib. 

AMMONIUM CHLORIDE Unchanged. 

\LUMINA SULPHATE is still in very short supply ; price unchanged 
at £6 15s. per ton for 17/18%. 

BARIUM CHLORIDE.—Only very limited quantities are available 
for the next month or two; /11 10s. to £12 per ton, ex store. 

CopPpER SULPHATE,—Market is very firm, with advancing prices. 

CREAM OF TARTAR.—£Q7 IOs. per ton, less 24% for 99/100%, B.P. 

FORMALDEHYDE.—The good demand is maintained; price un- 
changed at £39 per ton, ex wharf London. 

LEAD ACETATE is a little easier at £42 per ton for white, and £41 
for brown. 

LEAD NITRATE.—-£36 to £36 Ios. per ton. 

Lime ACETATE is unchanged. 

METHYL ACETONE is in good demand at /58 per ton for the 45° 
quality. 


CARBONATE OF PoTASH.—£25 to £27 per ton for 96/98 


CHLORATE OF PotasH.—Firm at £28 to £28 15s. per ton. 

PERMANGANATE OF PoTtasH.—B.P., firm at 5}d. to 54d. per Ib 

PRUSSIATE OF PoTAsH.—Firm at £63 10s. to £65 los. per ton 

ACETATE OF SopaA.—Only limited quantities are available at 
{21 10s. to £22 per ton. 

SopiuM PrRussIATE.—Firm at 44d. to 5d. per Ib. 


SopiuM PHOSPHATE.—Unchanged. 
TARTAR EMETIC.—103d. per lb. 
ZINC SULPHATE.—£II Ios. to £11 15s. per ton. 


Coal Tar Products 
The coal tar products market in general is quiet, and there is 
little change in prices to report from last week 

Motor BENZOL is firm at Is. 6d. per gallon on rails naked. 

SOLVENT NAPHTHA is weaker, and limited parcels have been offered 
at as low as Is. o$d. per gallon. 

HEAVY NAPHTHA is firm at Is. 1d. to 1s. 13d. per gallon on rails 

CREOSOTE OIL :emains weaker, and can be bought at 5#d. pei 
gallon f.o.r. in the North, and at 6}d. per gallon in London 

CRESYLIC ACID is still weak, the 98,100%, quality being quoted at 
2s. 2d. per gallon f.o.b., and the dark quality 95/97% at 
Is. 10d. per gallon f.o.b. naked. 

NAPHTHALENES are steady at £5 per ton fcr the 74/76 quality, and 
£6 to £6 10s. per ton for the 76/78 quality, with an upward 
tendency. 

PITCH remains weak with little interest. 
45s. f.o.b. 


To-day’s value is 40s. to 





Latest Oil Prices 


LONDON, October 10.—LANSEED OIL was steady. Spot, ex mill 
£29 15s.; October to April, £28 15s. ; and May-August, £29 2s. 6d., 
naked, RaApE O1L was quiet. Crude extracted, £40 10s. ; technical 
fined, £42 10s., naked, ex wharf. CoTTon O1L quiet. Egyptian 





rude, £30 10s.; refined common edible, £30; deodorised, £38, 

ed, ex mill. TURPENTINE easy but inactive. American, spot, 
{25 November-December, 42s. 6d.; and January-April, 43s. od. 
per cwt. 


HULL, October to. LINSEED OiL— Spot to December 
January-April, £29 10os.; May-August, £29 12s. 6d 
per ton, naked. Cotton O11—Bombay crude spot, £29 10s. ; 
Egyptian crude spot and November-February, £30; edible refined 
spot and November-February, £34; technical spot, £33 15s 
£306 per ton, naked. PALM KERNEL O1L—Crushed, 
5} per cent., £37 10s. per ton, naked. GROUNDNUT O1L—Crushed- 
extracted, £37 10s.; deodorised, {41 Ios. per ton. Soya OW 
Extracted and crushed, £32 10s.; deodorised, £36 per ton. RAPE 
Oir—Crude-extracted, 440 15s.; refined, £42 15s. per ton, net cash 
terms, ex mill. TURPENTINE, CasToR O1L and Cop OIL unaltered 


29 12s. 6d 


xdlorised spot 





Nitrogen Products 


Sulphate of Ammonia.—The market continues firm at {9 8s. 9d. 
per ton, f.o.b. U.IX. port for prompt shipment, but supplies for 
ctober are extremely scarce. The trade with the Far East still 
continues to be very good and the demand in some Continental 
countries is still continuing. The home market is very quiet, but 
this is only a repetition of what always takes place at this time of 
the year which the French call the ‘‘ dead ’’ season. 

Vitvate of Soda.—The producers still appear to be optimistic. 
It remains to be seen, however, whether the new selling scheme will 
increase the consumption in the various countries. 





Concrete Block Making 

MopERN Building Construction, Series No. 1, ‘‘ Standard 
Practice for the Manufacture of Concrete Blocks,’’ denotes it 
a useful text book dealing with this subject. The particulars 
given are based entirely on positive technical and practical 
experience, and its pages are well worth the study of those 
interested in building projects. The book is presented for the 
purpose of promoting the manufacture of concrete blocks of 
the highest quality. The notes are a compilation of the 
processes and methods followed in various block factories, 
briefly described and illustrated, so that if desirable they may 
be adapted to the needs of any block making plant. The 
booklet may be obtained free of charge on application to the 
Portland Cement Selling and Distributing Co., Ltd., 20, 
Buckingham Gate, London, S.W.1. 


South Wales By-Products 
SouTH WALES by-product activities continue to be somewhat 
patchy and uncertain, but, generally speaking, there appeais 
be a brighter tendency and the volume of inquiry is widening 
Values continue to be steady, but there have been a few isolated 
instances of price recessions. Pitch is in slightly better demand 
with values at 40s. to 55s. per ton prompt delivery. Crude tar has 
a moderate call with prices unchanged around 50s. per ton, maker 


works Refined tars continue to havea steady, if moderate, demand, 
gasworks’ tar selling at from 7$d. to 73d. per gallon delivered, and 
coke oven tar at from 7}d. to 8d. per gallon delivered Crude 
naphthalene continues to change hands round about Sos. to 45s 
p:r ton, maker’s works, while whizzed has advanced slightly and 
is being quoted at from g5s. to Loos. perton. Patent fuel and cok 

exports are stationary and values are unchanged Patent fuel, 


ex-ship Cardiff, from 20s. to 21s. 6d. per ton; ex-ship Swansea 
from Igs. 6d. to 19s. od. per ton Coke, foundry, from 25s. to 
30S od per ton ; furnace, 19s. to 20s foundry, at ovens, 27S. 6d 
to 33s. ; furnace, at ovens, 19s. to 20s Oil imports into Swansea 
over the last four ascertainable weeks amounted to 29,748,253 


gallons. 





Benn Books on Science and Technology 


THE autumn catalogue of the scientific and technical publi 
cations of Ernest Benn, Ltd., is a volume of great interest 
especially to chemists, engineers and works managers interested 
in the chemical, chemical engineering, gas and fuel, oi] and 
colour, and mining and metallurgical industries, and illustrates 
the large demand to-day for authoritative text-books that 
keep pace with the march of new knowledge. The volumes 
vary from handy pamphlets of sixpence each like those in 
the ‘‘ Chemical Industry ”’ section, to great standard works 
to which our leading authorities have devoted their best 
thought for years. Produced in the best modern. styl 

generously illustrated, and written by recognised masters in 
their various subjects, these technical books of to day compare 
most attractively with the stodgy productions of the past, 
and inspire in the follower of science to possess a real scientific 
library of his own, to which he may turn at will. Apart 
from experiencing this personal satisfaction, the ambitious 
technologist with an eye to the great opening that industry 
now offers, must be abreast of the best and latest scientific 
thought in his own branch, and these works are intended 
exactly to meet his need. The list, covering about 80 pages 
is much too long to be noted in detail. Copies may be obtained 
on application to the publishers at Bouverie House, Fleet 
Street, London, and will be found useful for present or future 
reference, 
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Scottish Chemical Market 


The following notes on the Scot!ish Chemical Market are specially supplied to THE CHEMICAL AGE by Messrs. Charles Tennant 
and Co., Ltd., Glasgow, and may be accepted as representing the firm's independent and impartial opinion. 


Glasgow, October 10, 1928. 


DURING the past week business in the heavy chemical market 
has shown some slight improvement, but the actual amount 


of business placed is rather less than the amount of inquiry 
going around would seem to indicate. Prices are on about the 
same level as last reported, a notable exception being citric 


acid which is now quoted 2s. 6d. per Ib., less 5°), ex wharf, 


but very scarce for early delivery. 


Industrial Chemicals 

ACETONE, B.G.S.—Nominally 4 
according to quantity 
delivery 

Acip ACETIC 95 100 Glacial 4506 to 4067 per ton, acc¢ 
quality and packing, c.i.f. U.K. ports. 80 { 
ton, ex wharf ; 80°, technical 437 10s. per ton, ex wharf 

Acip Boric.—Crystals, granulated or small flakes 430 per ton 
powder 4/32 per ton packed in bags, carriage paid U.K. stations 

Acip CARBOLIC, JcE CrRysTAaLs.—Price maintained at 
delivered or f.o.b. U.K. ports, in moderate demand 

Acip Citric, B.P. Crystars.—Quoted 2s. 6d. per ton 
ex wharf, but delivery uncertain 

Acip HyprROcHLoRK Usual steady demand. Arsenical quality 
48. per carboy Dearsenicated quality 5s. 6d. per carboy, ex 
works, full wagon loads 

AcID NITRIC, 80 424 108 

AcID OXALIC, 95 100 
lb., ex wharf 
better demand 

Acip SULPHURIC.—#2 I5s. per ton, ex 
#5 15S. per ton for 16s 
per ton extra 

Acip TarTARiIc, B.P. CrysTaLs 


74 10s. to {77 10s. per ton, ex wharf 
but verv little available for immediate 


pure # 37 


64d. per lb 


less 5 


per ton, ex station, full track loacs 
On ofter from the Continent at 3}d. per 
Spot material quoted 34d. per Ib., ex store In 
works for 144° quality 

quality Dearsenicated quality 20s 


Quoted 1s. 43d. per Ib., less 5 


ex wharf. Offered for prompt shipment at 1s. 4d. per lb., less 
. ex wharf 

ALUMINA SULPHATE.—On offer at 45 10s. per ton, c.i.f. U.K. ports. 
Spot material quoted 45 15s. per ton, ex store 

(Lum, Lump PotasH.—Quoted £8 7s. 6d. per ton, c.i.f. U.K. ports, 


prompt shipment from the 
#5 10S. per ton 
AMMONIA 


Continent Crystal meal quoted 


ex store 


ANHYDROUS.—QOuoted gd. per Ib., carriage paid. 
Containers extra and returnable 
AMMONIA CARBONATE Lump 437 per ton Powdered £39 pet 


ton, packed in 5 cwt. casks, delivered or f.0.b. U.K. ports 
Ammonia Liovuip Unchanged at about 24d. to 3d. per Ib. 
delivered. According to quantity 
AMMONIA MURIATE Grey galvanizers 
facture quoted 421 to 422 per ton, ex 
crystals OHered trom the Continent at 
c.i.f. U.K ports 
ANTIMONY OXIDE. 98 100° 


SSO 


crystals of British manu- 
station Fine .white 
about 4 17 5S pel ton 


On offer for prompt shipment from 


China at 439 10s. per ton, ex wharf 
ARSENIC, WHITE PowpER.—-Quoted /18 tos. per ton, ex wharf 
prompt despatch from mines. Spot material on offer at 


#19 15s. per ton, ex store 
3aRIUM CARBONATE, 98 100 


Continental material quotcd s10 


per ton, c.i.f. U.K. ports. English material available at about 
#11 per ton, ex store 

3ARIUM CHLORIDE.—On offer from the Continent at about 49 5s 
per ton, c.i.f. U.K. ports. Spot material quoted /11 per ton, 
ex wharf 

BLEACHING POWDER British manufacturers’ contract price to 


consumers 46 123. 6d. per ton, delivered 
Continental on offer at ex wharf 

CALCIUM CHLORIDE 3ritish manufacturers /4 5S. 10 44 158 
per ton, according to quantity and point of delivery. Con- 
tinental material on offer at 43 1r2s. 6d. per ton, c.1.f. U.K 
ports j 

COPPERAS, GREEN.—Unchanged at per ton 
works, or £4 12s. 6d per ton, f.o b. U.K. ports for export 

CopPpER SULPHATE.—Some 


minimum 4-ton lots 
#0 TOS 


per ton 
price 


about $3 10S f.o.r 


spot material available at about 424 per 


ton, ex store 

FORMALDEHYDE, 40 Quoted £35 ros. per ton, c.i.f. U.K. ports 
Spot material on offer at 438 per ton, ex store 

GLAUBER Satts.—English material unchanged at £4 per ton, ex 


store or station. Continental quoted /2 15s. per ton, c.i.f. U.K 


ports. 
LEAD, RED On offer at 29 10s per ton, ex store 
LEAD, WHITE.—OQuoted 436 ros. per ton, c.i.f. U.K. ports 


LEAD, ACETATE.—White crystals quoted /41 15s. per ton, eX store, 
Brown on offer at about 

MAGNESITE, GROUND CALCINED 
In moderate demand 


440 per ton, ex store 


Ouoted 48 1os. per ton, ex store 


Industrial quality, 64 O.P 
delive red 
jad. per lb. delivered, minimum 4 ton 
Under 4 ton lots, 4d. per Ib. extra. 
POTASSIUM CARBONATE, 
£25 per ton, c.i.f. U.K. ports. 
per ton, ex store 


METHYLATED SPIRIT quoted ts. 4d 
per gallon, less 23 

POTASSIUM RBICHROMATE. 
lots 

Offered from the Continent 

Spot material available at /2 


90,95", 


POTASSIUM CHLORATE, 99} 100‘ PowDER.—Ovoted £23 per t 
c.i.f, U.K. ports. Crystals 20s. per ton extra. 


Potassium NITRATE.—Refined granulated quality quoted £19 2s. 6 


per ton, c.i.f. U.K. ports. Spot material on offer at about 
#20 10s. per ton, ex store. 

POTASSIUM PERMANGANATE, B.P. CRySTALS.—Quoted 5jd. per !b., 
ex wharf. 

PoTASSIUM PRUSSIATE (YELLOW Offered from the continent at 
64d. per Ib., ex wharf, prompt shipment. Spot material quoted 
62d. per lb., ex store. 

Sopa CAUSTIC Powdered os Qa‘ £17 I7s 6d. ver ton: sol d 
76/77%, £14 10s. per tor. and 70/72%, £13 12s. 6d. per ton, 
minimum 4 ton lots, carriage paid on contract. Spot material 


10s. per ton extra. 

Sopium AcETATE.—On offer for prompt delivery at about #21 5s 
per ton, ex store 

Sop1uM BICARBONATE.—Refined recrystallised, £10 10s. per ton 
ex quay or station. M.W. quality, 30s. per ton less 

Sopium BicHROMATE.—Quoted 3d. per lb., delivered buyer’s works, 
minimum 4 ton lots. Under 4 and over 2 ton lots, 4d. per II 
extra. Under 2 ton lots, 34d. per Ib. 

SODIUM CARBONATE (SODA CRYSTALS {5 to £5 5s. per ton, ex 
quay or station. Powdered or pea quality, 27s. 6d. per ton 
extra. Light soda ash, 47 3s. od. per ton, ex quay, minimum 
4 ton lots with various reductions for contracts 

Sop1uM HyPposuLPHITE.—Large crystals of English manufacture 
quoted £8 17s. 6d. per ton, ex station, minimum 4 ton lots 
Pea crystals on offer at 414 15s. per ton, ex station, minimum 
4 ton lots. 

Sopium NitraTE.—Quoted /10 2s. per ton, carriage paid buyer's 
station for ordinary quality. Refined quality 2s. 6d. to 5s 
per ton extra. 

SopiuM NITRITE, 100% In 
quoted 4fd. per Ib., ex store. 

SODIUM SULPHATE (SALTCAKE).—-Prices 50s 
52s. 6d. per ton delivered for unground quality. 
quality 2s. 6d. per ton extra 

Sop1uM SULPHIDE.—Prices for home consumption :—solid, 60 62 
fg per ton; broken, 60/62°%, £10 per ton; crystals, 30/3 
{7 2s. 6d. per ton, delivered buyer's works on contract, minimum 
4 ton lots. Special prices for some consumers. Spot mater! il 
5s. per ton extra. 


moderate demand Spot materia 


per ton, ex works 
Ground 


tt 


SULPHUR Flowers, £12 per ton ; roll, {10 15s. per ton; ro¢ kk. 
{10 12s. 6d. per ton ; ground American, /9 5s. per ton, ex store 
Zinc CHLORIDE, 98% .—British material now quoted £22 Ios. pel 


ton, f.o.b. U.K. ports. 
SULPHATE.—Offered from the 
per ton, ex wharf. ; 
Not! The above prices are for bulk business and are not to be 
taken as applicable to small parcels. 


ZINC Continent at about {10 5s 





Wax in Low Temperature Tar 


Tue third of a series of researches on the composition of low 
temperature tar from Mesa Verde coal (Utah) has been com 
pleted at the Pittsburgh Experiment Station of the United 
States Bureau of Mines. The tar investigated was produc ed 
by carbonisation in superheated steam, whereby thermal 
decomposition was reduced to a minimum, and it can therefore 
be looked upon as a true primary tar from this coal, One o! 
the most interesting points brought out by the last research 
of the series is the high wax content of the tar. This amounts 
to 11 per cent. of the total tar, the yield of which is about 
32 gallons per ton of coal treated. It is suggested that the high 


wax content of tars of this sort might be directly exploited to 
vield an important increase in by-product returns with ver) 
little preliminary development work 
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Manchester Chemical Market 
FROM OUR OwN CORRESPONDENT. | 
Manchesiey, October 11, 1928. 
CURRENT buying operations in the spot market for chemical 
products are on a comparatively restricted scale, with in- 
dividual commitments relating to small parcels, although 
in the aggregate a fair trade is being put through. With 
regard to deliveries against contracts, these are being made 
pretty regularly, but there is room for a great deal of improve- 
ment in connection with the requirements of the cotton and 
illied industries. Meanwhile, the general tendency of prices 
ims to be steady, 


Heavy Chemicals 

Offers of bichromate of soda are held at about 3}d. per Ib., 
ul quietly steady sales of this material are reported. In 

case of chlorate of soda, buying interest can be described 
as no better than moderate, but at 23d. to 3d. per Ib., values 
show no indication of weakening. Saltcake is maintained on 
the contract basis of {2 12s. 6d. per ton, and a fair business 
is being done. With regard to prussiate of soda sales are 
steady and quotations are firm at from 4$d. to 5}d. per Ib., 
according to quantity. There has been some inquiry about 
this week for phosphate of soda, with offers varying from about 
f12 5s. to £12 10s. per ton. Caustic soda is a fairly active 
section at a firm range of prices, these varying from £13 7s. 6d. 
to £15 7s. 6d. per ton, according to quality. The demand for 
hyposulphite of soda during the past week has been on rather 
narrow lines, but values are pretty much the same as before, 
photographic being quoted at round £15 5s. per ton and com- 
mercial at £9. Sales of bicarbonate of soda are on a fairly 
regular scale, and prices are steady at f10 Tos. per ton in 
contract parcels. Offers of bleaching powder are still at 
{6 10s. to £7 per ton, according to make, and a quiet demand is 
being met with. There has been a moderate inquiry about 
for 58 per cent. alkali at round the basic price of £6 2s. 6d. 
per ton. Sulphate of sodium seems to have been a shade 
more active this week, with quotations maintained at up to 
fy tos. per ton for the 60-65 per cent. concentrated solid 
quality, and about £8 for the commercial grade. 

The tendency in the case of permanganate of potash has been 
a little stronger of late, although no marked expansion in 
sales has been in evidence; B.P. grade is quoted at 5}d. 
per Ib., and commercial at about 5d. There is a fairly steady 
call for bichromate of potash at 4d. to 4}d. per Ib. Inquiry 
for caustic potash is on moderate lines, with prices steady 
at £33 5s. per ton for prompt delivery of one to five-ton lots. 
Chlorate of potash keeps steady at from 2}d. to 3d. per Ib., 
but only a quiet trade is being done in this section. So far as 
yellow prussiate of potash is concerned, there has been little 
change in the situation, quotations of this being at 63d. to 
7id. per lb., according to quantity. Carbonate of potash 
remains steady at about £25 5s. per ton, and a moderate busi- 
ness is being put through. 

A fairly regular export demand for sulphate of copper is 
reported, and values are showing a somewhat steadier ten- 
dency again, with current offers at from £25 5s. to £25 10s. 
per ton, f.o.b. Inquiry for arsenic is comparatively slow, 
and prices are easy at round £16 15s. per ton, on rails, for white 
powdered, Cornish makes. A quietly steady demand, coupled 
with only moderate supplies, serves to maintain quotations 
for acetate of lime, grey material being at about £16 Ios. 
per ton and brown at £8 15s. to £9. The lead products show 
little change on the week at £39 per ton for brown acetate 
and £40 to £40 Tos. for white, with nitrate quoted at about 
630 

Acids and Tar Products 

The call for oxalic acid continues on somewhat quiet lines, 
with offers at from 3}d. per Ib. There is a quiet trade passing 
in tartaric acid, which is still quoted at about 1s. 4}d. per Ib. 
\cute scarcity of supplies of citric acid remains in evidence, 
ind values are nominally firm at 2s. 9d. per Ib. Acetic acid 
is attracting a fair amount of attention at about £66 Tos. 
per ton for glacial quality, and £36 to £37 for 80 per cent. 
commercial. 

The coal-tar by-products are generally quiet in most sec- 
tions at £2 2s. 6d. per ton, f.o.b., for pitch, and round 6d. per 
gallon for creosote oil. There is a moderate inquiry about for 
carbolic acid crystals at 64d. per lb., with crude material at 


from 2s. to 2s. 1d. per gallon. Solvent naphtha is maintained 
at 1s. 14d. per gallon. 





Arsenic in Baking Powder Dispute 


Reopening of Case Refused 

AN application was made in the Southwark County Court 
on Tuesday in an important case, involving the arsenical 
content of baking powder, which had been before the Court 
on previous occasions. The plaintiff was Mr. John Simons, 
of 53, Leroy Street, London, a baking powder manufacturer, 
who recovered judgment for £76 against Smith, Hughes and 
Co., Ltd., chemical manufacturers, of 23, College Hill, London, 
for being supplied with acid calcium phosphate, the arsenical 
content of which was above the average. 

Mr. Parry, appearing for the defendants, applied for a 
new trial on the grounds that a subsequent analysis of the 
baking powder showed that it was made up differently from 
the formula laid before the court during the other hearing. 
It was then said that the baking powder was made up of 
equal parts of bicarbonate of soda, rice powder and acid 
calcium phosphate. His evidence now was that there was 
only 7 or 8 per cent. of soda and about 23 per cent. acid 
calcium phosphate, which would provide a greater arsenical 
content in the baking powder. 

Judge Moore remarked that there was no doubt that the 
case was based on the fact that the ingredients were equal 
parts of bicarbonate of soda, rice powder, and acid calcium 
phosphate. 

On behalf of the plaintiffs, Mr. Fox Andrews produced corre- 
spondence in which the plaintiffs agreed to allow the defendants 
to make an analysis of the remaining baking powder in their 
possession, on the understanding that the defendants would 
bear the cost and would not reopen the case. These con- 
ditions were agreed to by the defendants and he held that they 
were bound by the correspondence. 

Judge Moore said he would have to refuse the application 
as the letters seemed to preclude reopening the case. 

Mr. Parry: Your Honour will appreciate the position I 
am in ? 

Judge Moore: Yes, it puts you in the position of being 
able to say to the Divisional Court that I ought to have 
granted your application. 





Manufacturing Chemists in Voluntary Liquidation 
A MEETING of the creditors of the Hygienic Petrol Co., Ltd., 
Bassishaw House, Basinghall Street, London, E.C., manu- 
facturing chemists, was held on October 9. Mr, H. Rose, 
liquidator, presided. The statement of affairs disclosed 
liabilities of £2,679 6s. 3d., of which £883 16s. was due to 
unsecured trade creditors. The only asset was a book debt 
amounting to £559 7s. The deficiency was £2,139 19s. 3d. 
The principal creditors had suggested that Mr. Grenville 
White (Frances Nichols White and Co.) should be appointed 
a joint liquidator. Mr. Jackson had intimated that if the 
matter was dealt with in voluntary liquidation by two 
liquidators, he was prepared to offer the creditors a com- 
position of 8s, in the ¢. It was eventually resolved that an 
application should be made to the Court for the appointment 
of Mr. White as joint liquidator, with Mr. Rose. The creditors 
include British Drug Houses, Ltd., for £78; Evans, Sons, 
Lescher and Webb for {11; Harker, Stagg and Morgan, 
Ltd., for £12; Colegate and Co. for £14; and J.C. and J. 
Fields, Ltd., for £12. 





Claim Against a Chemist 

Ix the Bow County Court, on Wednesday, before Judge Snagge, 
the Wellington Garage and Motor Repairs Co. (Forest Gate), Ltd., 
London, E., sued F. Fitzgerald, a chemist, of 86, Windsor Road, 
Leyton, to recover £15 6s. 10d., for garage, oil and repairs. The 
plaintiffs had obtained judgment, and they urged that the defen- 
dant, who was the director of a chemical firm, should be able to 
pay at once. The defendant, however, said that it was not his 
debt, but that of the chemical firm of which he was a director, 
and in which he lost all his money. He was now with Asso- 
ciated Drugs and Chemicals, Ltd., of Union Works, Stratford, 
his position being that of a chemist at £3 a week. An order 
was made for payment at Ios. a month. 
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* Borax A dividend has been declared at 
the rate of 6 per cent. per annum, less income tax, at 4s. in 
the £, on the preferred ordinary shares in respect of the half- 
vear ended September 30, 1928 

ALLEN-LivERSIDGE, Lrp.—At an extraordinary general 
meeting held on Monday at Victoria Station House, London, a 
resolution was passed increasing the capital of the company 
to £600,000 by the creation of 100,000 6} per cent. cumulative 
preterence shares of £1 each, such shares to rank pari pussu 
with the existing 6} per cent. cumulative preference shares. 


CONSOLIDATED.- 


ROOIBERG MINERALS Co.—The report for the year ended 
June 30 last states that the profit was £16,811, which, together 


with {19,776 brought forward, made £36,577. Dividends 
Nos. 18 and 109, totalling 7! per cent., absorbed £13,500 ; 
equipment, £2,734; Government and provincial taxes, 
{1,325; and prospecting (Century Tins), £1,082, leaving a 


balance unappropriated of £17,336. 

Union FrrecLay Co.—tThe profit for the vear to 
August 31 last, including £4,618 brought forward, amounted 
to {19,718. The directors have placed £1,500 to depreciation 
of plant and machinery and £2,000 to taxation reserve, and 
propose to pay a dividend of to per cent., less tax, absorbing 
and leaving £4,218 to go forward The sum of 
£10,095 was expended on repairs and renewals for the year, 
and was paid out of revenue. 


GLENBOIG 


412,000, 


BrittsH BENZOL AND Coat Disti__ation.—The statutory 
report that the total number of shares allotted is 
1,400,000, of which 400,000 are preferred ordinary shares of 
10s. each and 1,000,000 are deferred shares of Is. each. The 
whole of the 1,400,000 shares are allotted wholly for cash. 
The total amount of cash received in respect of the shares 
issued wholly for cash is £212,811. Receipts and payments 
on capita] account to October 1, 1928, are as follow : Receipts. 

In respect of 400,000 preferred ordinary shares of Ios. each, 


states 


/162, 811; in respect of 1,000,000 deferred shares of 1s. each, 
£50,000; sundries, £6; total, £212,817. Payments.—Pur- 
chase of underlease of property, £22,500; preliminary ex- 


penses, £28,588; expenses on revenue account, £8; cash at 
pank, £161,721: total, £212,861. The preliminary expenses 


are estimated at £29,000. 





Chemical Trade Inquiries 


The following inquiries, abstracted from the “‘ Board of Trade 
Journal’’ have been received at the Department of Overseas Trade 
(Development and Intelligence), 35, Old Queen Street, London, S.W.1. 
British firms may obtain the names and addresses of the inquirers 
by applying to the Department (quoting the reference number and 
country), except where otherwise stated. 

CARBIDE OF CALCIUM.—The Chilean State Railways are 
inviting tenders for 120 to 166 metric tons of Carbide of 
Calcium. Closing date for tenders, October 25. Firms 
desirous of submitting an offer are advised to cable their local 
(Reference No. C. 2,887.) 


agents. 





Tariff Changes 


Tunis.—A recent Tunisian Decree reduces from one franc 
to 50 centimes per metric ton the duty levied on the export of 
phosphates-.of lime from Tunis. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA.—A Proclamation signed by 
the President on August 31 provides that the existing duty 
of 25 per cent. ad valorem on sodium silicofluoride (para- 
graph 5 of the Tariff) is to be based and assessed on the Ameri- 
can selling price of similar sodium silicofluoride manufactured 


or produced in the United States. 





Chemical Trade Returns 
THE Board of Trade Returns for September show that imports 
were valued at /1,161,339, an increase of 469,706 compared with 
with September, 1927; exports were valued at £1,825,780, 
a decrease of £217,505; while re-exports were valued at 
£64,346, a decrease of £80,507. Detailed returns will be 


pul ished next week 


New Chemical Trade Marks 
Applications for Registration 

This list has been specially compiled for us from official 
sources by Gee and Co., Patent and Trade Mark Agents, Staple 
House, 51 and 52, Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2, from whom 
further information may be obtained, and to whom we have 
arranged to refer any inquiries relating to Patents, Trade Marks, 
and Designs. 

Opposition to the Registration of the following Trade Marks 
can be lodged up to November 3, 1928. 


SNOWDROP. 

493,110. Class 1. Chemical substances, used in manu- 
factures, photography, or philosophical research, and anti- 
corrosives. Titanuite, Ltd., Aldwych House, Aldwych, 
London, W.C.2; merchants.—July 6, 1928. 


LEUNAPHOS. 

Fertilisers. I. G. Farbenindustrie 
corporation organised according to 
Mainzer-Landstrasse 28, Frankfort-on-Main, 
manufacturers, © July 2, 1928. 


492,981. Class 2. 
Aktiengesellschaft (a 
German laws), 
Germany ; 


LACARNOL. 
Class 3. Chemical substances prepared for use 
in medicine and pharmacy, but not including throat, mouth 
and bronchial medicines for human use, and not including any 
goods of a like kind to any of these excluded goods. Bayer 
Products, Ltd., 31 to 34, Basinghall Street, London, E.C.2; 


492,088. 


merchants and manufacturers. June 5, 1928. 
FIGADEX. 
493,708. Class 3. Chemical substances prepared for use 


in medicine and pharmacy. The British Drug Houses, Ltd., 
16 to 30, Graham Street, City Road, London, N.1 ; wholesale 
druggists. July 31, 1928. 


QUADRALENE, 


493,862. Class 1. Chemical substances, being solvents 
and degreasers. Derby Chemicals, Ltd., 11, Iron Gate, 
Derby ; chemical manufacturers. August 4, 1928. 


FROBENO. 

491,972. Class 4. Dyestuffs and tanning substances. J. 
R. Geigy Société Anonyme (a joint stock company organised 
under the laws of the Republic of Switzerland), 51 and 57, 
Riehenring, Basle, Switzerland; manufacturers. May 31, 
1928 To be Associated, Sect. 24.) 





Microstructure of American, English, and German 
Coals 

A COMPARATIVE study of the microstructure of American, 
English, and German coals is now being made at the Pittsburgh 
Experiment Station of the United States Bureau of Mines. 
The method used in the study involves the preparation of 
thin sections of the coal and comparison by transmitted light 
under the microscope. Samples of Beeston coal from England, 
Pittsburgh coal, and various Ruhr coals from Germany are 
being used in the study. Although the investigation is still 
in the preliminary stages, characteristic differences in structure 
have been observed. The process of coalification in some of 
the Ruhr coals has gone so far that the sections obtained from 
them are very opaque, and it is difficult to prepare sections 
from them thin enough for examination. Other Ruhr coals, 
termed gas-flame coals, give good sections. Since the degree 
of coalification or rank of a coal is in a measure determined 
by the opacity of its thin sections, it is believed that the 
microscopic method of study will be a valuable aid in corre 
lating the various coal classification schemes used by coal 
producing countries. It will furnish a means of so interpreting 
their classification terminology that it will be generally 
understood. 





Appointments Vacant 
ASSISTANT CHEMIST for the Bradford Road Gas Works of 
the Manchester Corporation Gas Department.—Further de- 
tails will be found in our advertisement columns, p. xxxi. 
RESEARCH CHEMIST in the Department of Coal Gas and 
Fuel Industries of Leeds University.—The Registrar, The Uni 
versity, Leeds. October 31. " 
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Adaptability— 


HIS small type Mill is at present 

being successfully used in over 300 
plants, for the reduction of materials 
such as 


Clays 
Ochres 
Filter Press Compounds 











Dry Colours 


The No. “0000°" Raymond Pulveriser, ¥ 
alc 


shewing section of grinding chamber. 
Dyes 


Advantages : Chemical Compounds, etc., etc. 


Controlled Fineness 


Allowing for Hardness of materials, this 


Pneumatic Feed Control 


Grinds, Classifies, and Pulveriser will produce from 200- 

aoe — a |,000 lbs. per hour to any fineness from 
inimum oor pace 

Bestion: Goevetion 30 to 200 mesh and finer. 
















Oe be’ retry . . 
! Ri, wh, Whew 9 " N 
GRINDING & PULVERIZING OFFICES | 
1. Southampton Row. London, WCL1. 
= 
c 


WORKS - DERBY — ERITH 











Raymond Pulverisers 
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Commercial Intelligence 


The following ave taken from printed reports, but we cannot be 
vesponsible for any errors that may occur. 


County Court Judgments 
[NOTE.—The publicatio» from the “* Registry of County 
Court Judgments” does 1 inability to pay on the part of the 
f the judgments may have been settled between 
Registered judgments are not necessarily for debts. 
They may be, lamages or otherwise, and the result of bona-fide con- 
tested actions. ut the Registry makes no distinction of the cases 
Judgments « not returned to the Registry if satisfied in the Court books 
within twenty-one da} en a debtor has made arrangements with 
i t subsequent County Court judgments against 


Of extracts 


t imply 


f 


COXHEAD, Mr. W trading as 
Whittle-le-Woods manufacturing 

! 10 258 fit 2s. 10d September 13 
PEERLESS FINE COLO 


] awn and t) y 
al manulacturers 


DENOC CO Leyland 


chemist C¢ 


R CQO., Joules Court, Waterloo, 
St0c kport ( ¢ 2 10,28 


July 27 


Mortgages and Charges 


[NOTE.—The Companies Consolidation Act of 1908 provides that 
every Mortgage or Charge, as described therein, shall be vegistered 
within 21 days after its creation, otherwise it shall be void against the 
liquidator and any creditor. The Act also provides that every Company 
shall, in making tts Annual Summary, spectfy the total amount of debts 
due from the Company in respect of all Mortgages or Charges. The 
following Mortgages and Charges have been so vegistered. In each 
case, the total debt, as specisied in the last available Annual Summary, 
is also given—marked with an *—followed by the date of the Summary, 
but such total may have been reduced.) 

DAMPNEY (] AND ©O., LTD 


paint manut rel 13 25 


Gateshead-on-Tyne 
Registered September 
mortgage dated 
Riverside Works, South 
{« *L0 310 May 16 


28, mortgage t ank (subject to 
November 
Shore Road iteshead-on vn t 


I< 


45,070 


g 

manufac- 
Registered 
general 


GILMONT PRODUCTS, LTD 
turers of dental cream, et M : 28 


September 20, £4,2 lebentures, part of 


} 


$25,000: 


Manchester 


Registered 


disinfectant 
September 19 
cles New Road 


manu- 
£100 


Saltord 


SIMPLICI1 
acturers NI 
debentures, t m, 12, Ke 


2TOCel general 


Satisfaction 
YOUNG (B.) AND CO., LTD 


NLS 10 28 S 


London, S.E 


registered 


1924 


of Sale 


205 


glue makers 
September 28, all 


two ¢ harges 


I3 tistaction 


vs. ete re stered January 190 
Bill 


bert 


HENSHAW, Re Chorl- 


Dated 


Grove 
10 25 


Percy Plymouth 


Receiverships 
BRYTE, LTD. (R., 13 1028.) “F. W 


bury Pavement, E.C.2, was appointed Rec« 


September 928, under 


Inns, of ror, Fins- 
iver and Manager 
powers contained in ist 
ted September 1, 1927 

HEDLEY-THORNTON CORPORATION LTD '& 
13,10 28.) I. G. Price, of 118, Holborn, E.C.1, was appointed 
recelver on Septembe 24, 19206 under powers contained in 
dated December 13, 19626 

SPEDOL MANUFACTURING CO., LTD R., 13/10/28 
S. H. Smith, of Via Chambers, 38, Holborn Viaduct 
A eased to act as Receiver and Man June 20 
1aQ2S5 Noti 


1d I 


and 


2nd debentures date 


depdenture 


luct 


iver on 


filed September 28 


London Gazette, &c. 
Companies Winding Up Voluntarily 
ERNEST GRAY AND CO 1924 LTD Caw 


13,10 28 At an extraordinary general 


meeting of the 


above named company, duly convened and held at 4, 
Street, London, W.6, on September 28, the subjoined ext 
ordinary resolution was duly passed, viz. : 

‘ That it has been proved to the satisfaction of this meeting 
that the company cannot, by reason of its liabilities, continue 
its business, and that it is advisable to wind up the same, and 
accordingly that the company be wound up voluntarily ; 
and that Ralph Davies, Certified Accountant, 4, King Street, 
W.6, be and is hereby appointed Liquidator for the purposes 
of such winding-up.”’ 


SULPHUR SYNDICATE, LID. (C.W.U.V., 13/10/28}. 
At extraordinary general meetings of the shareholders of the 
above named company, duly convened, and held at 1, London 
Wall Buildings, London, on September 7 and September 25, 
the subjoined resolution was duly passed as an extraordinary 
resolution, and confirmed as a special resolution : 

That The Sulphur Syndicate Ltd., be wound up volun- 
tarily, and that William Weir, of 1, London Wall Buildings, 
London, be and he is hereby appointed Liquidator for the 
purpose of such winding-up.”’ 





New Companies Registered 
MID-DURHAM CARBONIZATION CO., LTD., Washing- 


ton Colliery, New Washington, co. Durham. Registered as a 
private company on October 3. Nom. capital £60,000 in 
To acquire the business of coke and bye-products 
manufacturers and merchants recently carried on by Stella 
Gill Coke and Bye-Products Co., Ltd., to adopt an agreement 
with M. H. Kellett, R. T. Cooke, S. Hunter, H. S. Streatfeild, 
and A. H. Kellett ; to manufacture coke and to derive from 
coal all kinds of by-products, to buy, sell and deal with all such 
products, gases and waste heat ; and to carry on the business 
of coal and coke merchants, manufacturers and merchants of 
chemical products, etc. Directors: M. H. Kellett, R t 
Cooke, S. Hunter, H. S. Streatfeild, A. H. Kellett. 


/1 shares 


NUSELA(¢ 


Re gistered 


LTD., 86, New Bond Street, London, W.1 
October 3. Nom, capital £2,500 in £1 shares. 
Manufacturers of and dealers in paints, distempers, enamels, 
japans and lacquers, chemicals, oils, lubricants and _ petrol, 
nitro-glycerine, cotton, gun-cotton and blasting powders, etc 
SCOTTISH 
London, E.C.2. 
Nom capil al 


COAL PRODUCTS, LTD., 57, Bishopsgate, 

Registered as a public company on October 6. 
£500,000 in 5s. Shares. The objects are to 
adopt agreements (1) with J. McCracken, A. McCracken, and 
l, McCracken, and (2) with Technical Oils, Ltd., and to carry 
on the business of distillers of coal and coal products, manu- 
facturers of by-products of coal, gas makers, oil distillers and 
refiners, tar and chemical manufacturers, metal founders 
workers, tar converters, miners, smelters, dye makers, erectors 
of coking ovens and dye-product plant, refiners of petroleum 
and benzol spirit, ete, 





Annual Meeting of British Cyanides 
SPEAKING at the annual general meeting of the British Cyanides 
Co., Ltd., on Wednesday, Mr. C. F. Rowsell, the chairman, 
said that his own view was definitely that they had now 
established the company on a sound financial basis, so sound 
that he doubted whether any other moulding company was 
in an equally good position, and, secondly, they had established 
that their moulding powders were among the finest in the 
world, so that the board were looking forward to the future 
with the greatest confidence. Mr. Kenneth Chance, managing 
director, said that a contract had been fixed with the Bir- 
mingham Corporation which would permit them drawing 
large quantities of sulphocyanide for the manufacture of 
thiocarbamide in the early part of next year. The demand 
for light coloured powders was increasing month by month. 
Among problems that the research department had_ been 
working on was a method of glazing beetle ware to make it 
more easily washable, and the question of the suitability 
of the material for'gramophone records. An arrangement had 
been made with the Rheinisch Westfalische Sprengstoff A.G., 
which was associated with the I.G., for the erection-of a factory 
for the manufacture of Beetle Powders in Germany, 








